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PREFACE 

The purpose of this symposium was to bring into clearer focus 
the state of Jiontraditional education in Tennessee and to give 
'dire,ction to its further development by promoting dialogue within 
the aQiJdemic community. Through this symposium, we^ttempted to 
bring into the spotlight many programs from throughout the state 
which departed from^ the traditional classroom mode of instruction. 
Some programs were conducted on campus for resident students but 
offered, study with work experience and make practical applications 
of what was learned. Some were credit programs, while others were 
non-credit, focusing primarily'on community activities of cultural 
and public service interests. By bringing this wide spectrum of 
programs to a single podium, it was hoped that we could illustrate 
the diverse nature and expanding *role of higher education and to 
bring attention to the fact that diversifio«ti:6n need not mean the 
dissolution of academic stability but the ^fri^r^ement of academic 
opportunity. 

At the, same time that we highlighted ^diversity, we also hope to 

emphasize the necessity of i cqjiigruence. Some, in academic may view 

nontraditipnal programs as clumsy intruders in an established order 

and asninwanted competitors for scarce resources; but, both types of 

programs are needed to serve changing societal needs* Although diverse 

in nature, these programs converge. in purpose; Throu^ a symbiotic 

relationship. each wil^ strengthen \the other as well as play an important 

individual role in the continuing development higher education/ 

* V - ^ One thing we learned was that ahe term ••nontraditiohal" labors 

under the burden of carrying too many different connotations. To. the 
person faced with the problem designing new educationiil programs td 

veach new ^'audiences in new ways, it is seen as '^administrative" in 

O " meaning; While to th^ person responsible for iristructiOT, the meaning 

ERjC • ,• • _ . 4: _ • • 
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tends to relate more to the '^teaching- learning" process. A major 
challenge th^t we still face is clarity *of definition. (Rearing away 
the^emantic jungle of educational jargon is a primary requisite to 

COTimunicating in clear, functional terms. Only vyhen we break the 

/ 

^'^^'language barrier** that surrounds the arena of nontraditional education 

will we be able to conununicate effectively within the academic community 

and with .the state and federal government, accrediting agencies, and 

potential consumers of these programs. 

Although it cannot adequately be presented in these proceedings, 

a significant part of the symposium was' presented in the booths and 

exhibits displayed during the meeting. Almost every public institution 

of higher education in the state prepared a booth and distributed 

infoxmation on nontraditional programs which they were conducting. 

Those who prepared these exhibits are to be congratulated for the 

* excellent work that was done. The staff of' the Learning Resources 

f Center are also to be Conanended for a job well done in hosting this 

meeting and providing for the needs of the participants. 

This symposium was the firs^ statewide meeting focusing on 

nontraditional education; but, according to responses received, it 

should not be the last. The presentations made represent pnly .a small 

part of the response which institutions of higher education are making 

to change educational demands throughout the state. Inherent in our 

continuing response must be adequate safeguards to academic processes, 

iwise use of scarce resources, equitable distribution of educational 

opportunities, and adherence to the broad social concerns of public 

policy. The challenge of higher education in the future^ will be to 

extend into new markets while serving well those already established, 

to become les$ rigid in structure without lessening academid strigency, 
to reshape options without losing si^ht of objectives. 
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% PROCEEDINGS 

, PRESIDING: pDr. Coy Mollis, Director of Cont^uing^Education^' 
University of Tennessee at MartWr V 

Dr. Larry McGehee, Chancellor ^ / 
University of Tennessee at Martin 




co^•^ENTS, 

Dr. Edward Boling, Chancellor - 
University df Tennessee 

The reason Lany tried to tell you a few stories as ftq was 
introducing us is that he found we had an^jiour'and thay my 'talk was 
about three minutes and Roy's was four. As. a matter of^ fact "we were 
told by Charlie Weaver when we came that Roy and I were not to act , ' ^ 
like we know anything about "this, just show suppof^. At UT Knoxville, 
^ they used to tell stories too before last Saturday. Never about 
/^orth Texas State, but one of the stories they always told had to do 
with Auburn players. You know we finally beat Au^m th^is year so 
we don't tell many stories anymore, but the na^re of the^tory was 
something like fhis: It seems tVat an Auburii athlete was so good 
that he got into the Olympics ahd sure enough, he won t gold medal. 
He brought it back to Auburn wjdr everybody tjiought it was ^reat and 
he just thought so much of it that he took it out* and had it bronzpdl 
This same player, later on, you may have heard this and if you have 
it indicates that it has to be a true story, the playpr, his parents 
moved 'from SoUth: Alabama to Miami. He stayed there the rest of his 
ten years, that's what it took for graduation, and when he got in the 
car to'drive tti* Miami, .he got on, the interstate and looked up an^ the 
.•first #ign said* CLEAN RESTROOMS AHEAD. He cleaned 423 before hie got 
to Miami. Actually, though, when we talked to Coy about this, about . 

o ■ . ■ 1 



having very short speeches, he seemed to be pleased, so I sort of 
feel that this conference is going to be what you make it, • I hope 
it's very good and that reminds roe of another story, you may have 
heard this one also. It has. tp do with three professional men who 
^ 'happen to be in the main offices of this big- corpoVation . The cor- 
.porate president was reaching retirement time and he decided -that he 
would --rTDt use a search-^inmittee to get his replacement, but inst;ead 
he would use a kind of plan that he had figured out. It' went some- 
thing li4ce this: He was going to devise one que'^on, a very simple 
question, and he was going to. call them in and see what their answer 
to it was. He was gbing to select the man who would take over on 
the b^sis of the ansvfer that he received. He had screened the people 
down to three. The first man he called in was an accountant, and he 
said, *'Noir I want to ask you this very simple qUestion; what i_s two 
and twor* The accountant squared his shoulder and- leaned back , and 
he said, '^ere is no question, absolute 1^ rro question. Two and two 
are four.*' 'TVell,*' the president -said, "that's very decisive. Thank fov 
The next -man that he jelled up was a statistician and he asked him, 
*^^at is two and twof'^Tlje .statistician looked around, hesitated a 
minute and said, '♦Well'^ou haven't told roe whether that two ;is a 
discrete numbei* or a rounded* number. As a mattter of fact, you just 
haven'^ given me a* gpod database at all. But I would say it's around 
four.'' 'T^ell that's very thoughtful, thank you." And so the he«t 
man was a lawyer. The^^ resident asked him, ''Wiat is two and two?"-. • 
The law/er looked artJlmd and slipped up to his ear and said, "What do 
/you Want ir^torbe, boss?" I think (foy is going to pre.tty much let 
you run this conference the way^you want it, if^he's given you the 



freedos he*s given Roy and »e, • 

- • \- ^ - '^i, 

The-^spheduling of thi5-;Sjnrtposium of nontraditiotwil' learntng 

certainly came as no.surpise to !oe, because thisM-s something that\s 

been goii^ on in this state, a* long time, but'the fact that it'^'thi?-. . 

first statewide meeting e-^r planned in Tennessee is indeed ^rprfsing, 

past decade or two and. particularly in recent years public 

'^t&tleges universities of out s^iate have taken tangible and »wUat 

I believe, to be significant steps to meet the educafiondl' demands of 

population groups who caifnot pursue a higher\^ducation in traditional 

modes designed for college age youth iust out of high school. In * • 
• • • ' ' 

other words, the development of nontraditipnal concepts, to serve, 
these other popul^ion groups Has- long b§en 'a -recogni^ed^ commitment ^ 
*,of oUr public institutions. But, perhaps we in the hi^gHelr ^ucatipn 
* profession- have not given sufficient attention t5 this re$ponsibility . 
As. ypu'^k^ow the focus on nontraditional learning, beeatae mor^ pro- . 
notmced after the tide of College enrollment' increases bfegan to ^Bb- 
side .after\ the latter part df the 1960s. More- attention could\theri 
he given to/^ijther cons titueilt$. besides, the flow of college ige youths. 
At th^t tinje \^t also became a widely accepted truism that the future 
not only of hi^er educktion, but ^also of the entire population, 
^irtWH be Vitally affected by the response of Colleges and universities* 



to et^udatipnal net^s that Cotild not be^^illed in the traditional 

1 ' ' ^ ' ^ ' ' 

aanher*- 



•At tRe University, of Tennessee, there^tiave been ^vnuii>er of, 
developments. WbiQh brij^tH,jr reflect the institi^tions inte^st in and 
ilttention to riontVaditionyi^|^arnw Just one is the growth Qf the 
University of Tennessee !s fl^^ville oaii|)Us tinder the leadership 6 f^' 



Oiancellbr Roy?Nicks, whifh in itseif is a non traditional type of 
i%srijuti6n offering evening degree credit courses catering to thV 
V.eeds p!f employed adults J And also offering daytime^noix-^tredit. ilK 
courses in- jnstittiftes to serve special occupational and .professional 
groups. Another prominent develojJment is the recognition of Continuing 

. Education through, which man^ nontraditional programs flow as a full 
partner in the administration an^ operation of the University. Now 
this was done by giving its chief administrator" in. this case, Chairman 
Charlie Weaver, Vice Presidential^ status and by 6st^lishing ^ 
University wide Continuing Education organization which enccfmp^asses 
everyone of the institutions five campuses. However, while insti- 
tutional comnitments and tables of organization are important we must' 
recognize that our success in developing the nontraditional ig basically 

•^dependent upon the attittides' ajid efforts of our academic personnel. 

Faculty members must be willing to move' readily from traditional ^ 

canHpus classroom research, laboratory settings into all kinds of off- 

cauipus arrangements where they ca*i>. deliver their expertise to tho^e 
* 

who need it. Some academicians may not look upon these new concepts 
as innovative opportunities , for greater service to greater nunfcers 
of people but- there may come a day in the near future when these 
become part of the job description of faculty meabers.* In any event/ 
we in higher education should be exploring and promoting this^roatter 
^and ipaking our own plans instead^ of dragging our feet and letting 
others make plans far us?^Thi^ i^uts a particular burden, I believe,, 
upon our academic Itadership and the deans, the department heads, and 
the senior professors, th^y must meet the challenges with baldness 
and resolution, while, at the same' tine, preserving the institutions * 



acatdemic <pi^lity and integrity. That may be asking a lot but .it's' - 
a part of what I believe we' must^do/ This- can and will be done with the 
talent inherent in the faculty serving An higher education in this 
country and in this state. Ufe University of Tennessee is" delighted 
to join the Tennessee Higjier Education Commission and -the State 
University and Community College" System in sponsoring this symjjosium/ 
We hope that it is only the first of many that will be heldvpri the ^ 
subject; of noatraditional learning in the estate of Tennessee. 
Thank* you.- , ' . - 




COMMENTS ■ - . 

Or. Roy Nicks, CKancellor 
State Board of Regents « ' 

We will be getting, as* I understand it, s^me explanation about 
the facility here by Dr. Gunselman, but I guess I really should 
welcome' you. We are pleased to be co«-spon^oring this symposium with* 
the University of Tennessee and the Tennessee Higher Education Com- 
mission. Having had the opportunity, to work on several campuses in 
the last 'few years, in particular, at Memphis State and UT Nashville, 
I have been exposed to a lol of what is called nontraditional education 
and feel that it i^ a good part of the future for us in higher educa- 
tion, certainly not the total future. /I guess one of the things 
that pleases me about the symposium and the people that are hej-e 
today is that I have seen a good many academic deans, a good many 
deans' of arfs § seiences'or liberal-arts. '^That pleases me because 
some of these peojfle, and rightly so, ,hdve been hard to convince that 
perhaps tKis is a movement of the future*in higher education . I . 
tfjink vsome of these people may need their perspective changed somewhat. 
It is possible to change people's ^perspective about their point of <i 
view. There is a«story afioujt a very prominent businessjivan that had 
a mistress^. And he always ;took this mistress out to* lunCfn 1\iid one 
day he was having Uinch at a very 'exclusive restaurant and his wife 

came in and saw him at the table with his mistress. The Wife didn'^t 

</ - •* 

say anything to, him and he ditto *t say anything to ner. That evening 
'he arrived at home and she met him at the front door and she sgiid, 
"I guess you know •that I am going to leave iimnediately. After 
20 years of vrfiat I thought was a good^jaarriage, two fine children, a * 



lot of fine material things, I am leaving you and that's final/' 

==And he said, ''You know I really wish you would think about this, and 

I 

let's talk about it, just let's not make it this final." So she 

said, "Well I might think about it." The next day she called him at 

the office and said, "You know I have been thinking about this and 

I guess we really shouldn't end it like this but you are going to 

have to take me to lunch." And he said, "Well come on down to the 

office and we'll go to lunch^ today."- And so she went down and they 

went out to lunch and while they Here having* lunch^she looked across 

the restaurant and saw their next' door neighbor, John. And'John was 

with some good lookiAg woman, and she said, "What's John doing over 

there?" He said, "Well, you're knowledgeable aboat these kinds of 

things. That's John's mistress." She looked again and she began to 

laugh, .and she laughed, and she laughed; He >saidi "What in the World 

are you laughing ab6ut?" . She said^^ "You know, ours is be.tter looking 

than theirs." So perspective can change, points of view can change 

about a situation. 

One notion that I would like to briefly offer is a preface to 

this meeting which P think is important. That we hear the presentation 

thajt we go back to our campuses hopefully, to impleroeftt some things ^ 

that we may learn in ^the area of evaluation of faculty and the rewards* 

.of faculty^that- go with nontraditional^ education. NontraditionaJ/ 

learning 'and all that it' encoBH)asses is an exciting venture foV ^ 

higher education-. It is ah arena for instructional initiative^and \^ 

imagination. It is* an avenue for the delivtjy of expertise.*^ It is ;. 

a vari^le form of penetrating the external environment. \ It, is . 

clearly a form of im^lamenting institutional purpose ultimately. ■ It 
* - . ' * • 

7- " * . " * • 
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is a means of service, we can^become enthusiastic -about such 
\ activities; and encourage the development of nontraditional' education , 
we then need to foster support in ways that support faculty interest 
and maintain a high level of incentive. One "aspect of this kind of 
support, I feel, addresses itse-lf to both these ends and necessaril/ 

recognizes faculty activity in this area as the element of faculty 

/ 

eva^luation iand reward in nontraditional programs. What I 'would pro- 
it)os^^would be thi* incorporation of nontraditional activities 
component of pakicipating faculty's performance functions. .Such a 
factor in' evaluation constitutes a form of support which distinguishes • 
this vital service beii)g provided, which' promotes efforts in this * ' 
relatively new direction and which attaches a firm element of credi- 
bility to nontraditional activities.' I feel that this is a manner 

• • • 

of recognition that provides the means for. deserved faculty credit. . 
The question- of the relative weight -of this factor in total, evalua- 
tion is one which of course will have to^^addressed on individual 
division-, department, college and institutioif^l levels. But- as a 

• 'i 

• service function the framework, which inclcisi|^ has.already ieen, 
.established in many dases, in practice mosjt faculty evaluation criteria . 
are grouped in the functional areas of teachi;ng, research., and service. ' 
In conventional instances, major- emphasis is clearJy on teaching and 
this is as it should be as a traditional classroom^ Teaching is the 
prune educational activity of our colleges. However, so that the 
nontraditional activities or faculty who are willing to deliver them 
receive their due recogjiition and, comijen.sat 'ion , the service function 
must be recognized. Pai-ticipation in these departures from the 
traditional, aerits tiie application, of criteria' for evaluation * 

19 



^ . .As we continue with. the program of this symposium, I would hope 
that our evaluations ifif what we see and hear are twofold: that we 
judge the services* provided, in an educational program sen»e, and that 
we recognize the faculty instructional efforts involved. As. the 
ideas and concepts of the nontraditional programs are carried to the 
institutional setting and are worked on and developed, I would hope 
that thought would be; given toward the conclusion of such activities 
in a faculty eValuati6h criteria in the reward system. The two areas 
must compliment one another. They must develop together. In dealing 
with nontraditional activities, what we are looking at are means of# 
service. What we are seeing are contributions to the achievement of 
institutional purpose. It is only proper. that these contributions 
be recognized and credited from a total* evaluation perspe.ctive. You 
have my be§t wishes, for a successful symposium, • 
Thank you, 
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ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 

Dr. William Brotherton » ^ ^ . 

Memphis State University 

YoU'^an take a look »at your program and get a very good description 
of.what the ACERC is and what we are going to present to you this ^ 
afternoon. But' we might do it just a little bit differently. At least 
^® to throw open the opportunity to ask some questions about it. 

So with tongue in cheek we deal here with a vefyl^ious ^ and basic' 
assuihption which I pose as .a question, to you. QUESTION: "As profes- 
sional educators do we seriously believe that thp^oduct with which 
we deal, which is an educational opp or L unity, can really make a dif- 
ference and that such opportunity should be made available ta the 
broadest possible public which can benefit from ijt." If there is Any 
heart to' the philosophy o5 Qoirt^jming education, I think that ^ : 
^ would be what I would choose. Now you have got to be creative to a 
period of high drama here today. Oux scripFfor this presentation 
was written by an internationally known playwright/ W;e._ex^ect it fo 
be nominated for an academy award at any time, and the security of 
the manuscript has been assured by the accounting firm of Price Water- 
house. It was r emoved fro m their 'vault this morning, .which was pro-, 
bably our first mist^e. The theme of this event is nontra<Utional 
programs, and in the language of the statistician referred to by Dr. 
Joling a few_moments ago; this could mean deviatltjn from the norm. 
So in keeping with the theme we, now show you our !'skewed up" version 
of a nontraditional progr am." The e nigmatic title of our presentation 
is only one of many possible titles. This-tJieatrical^em could have 
been, "Would Eitfier of-Brigham toung's Wives"Have Enrolled in an 



Evening Class if Harvard Had Established an Extension Center in 
'Salt Lake City Last Century?*' or another title, "In Case of Emergencyv 
Please Break the Glass of the Admissions Office?" In 1939, Chester 
Bernard and his famous book. The Functions of an Executive , gives one 
of the best known definitionsi of an organization, "an organization 
is a group of people who can communicate with each other and are* 
willing to' work^ together for a common goal." Now your institution 
is an^ organization. In^ 19S3 Buapton Cl^rk ,-t'he'^rfol^r^st , coined 
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the phrase, "margiliality of adult education." Simply, this means 
that a'dults in continuing education are on the periphery of an adult's 
lifestyle. Marginality may not be as true in 1975, as it was in 1953, 
but we must remember that continuing education is still HQt the 
number one priority in the working adults .life, , In 1963, Blow and 
Scott, in one of their books, anade this statement ^ /'An organisation 
can develop ^characteristics th^at are independent of its members," 'At 
face value^that statemerjt is ridiculous. How can the suirt be cratier 
than the patts? Well, how can a. group^of people develop characteristics 
that none of them possess as individuals? But I ask you^to think 
about your college or your -university. Is it'organized alrolind the 

r 

full time day student? Ask any* one of your employees and He'll agree 
^ ^ that adults! are important. But let an adult try to sign for one night 
class and he gets folded, spinidled, and injitilated in a system that 
is designed! primarily for the full time student. Your organization 
has developed characteristics that are independent of all its members. 
Now then, if we put these characteristics together, take these three 
statements: -l) organization, 2) marginality, 3) characteristics, and 
•you have the conceptual framework of an adult in a continuing education 

22 • ^ 
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fesearch 'center. * The canons of acceptable concept construction ,.may 
not allow;conflicting statements in a framework, but please grant me" 
some poetic license. There you have ir, within the traditional . .. 
squares of organizational' charts* a new form for the adult continuing 
'education resource center has been bom.- Now If -we had our chalk 
board we could play lots of little word gaji^s with the abbreviatian ' 
for our little function called ^the' ACERC. Now remember, that, ACERC. 
ACRC which could be a large charge, from the soda w^ter, .or ACE -^^C which 
could be a card game and a soft drink or RA-CARC which sounds like a 
breath mint. Excuse me a minute, I believe I Ti.ave a phone call. * 
^'Continuing Education, Bill Brotherton, Yes, this is the* place. Yofi 
wil.l have tO come in ami talk to one of our advisors. -We can -set up 
an appointment for you at night. These advisors can do an informal 
evaluation of your previous college work and make some, suggestions 
about what you might do in the future/' Okay, now that call demon- 
strated three things about ACERC: 1) JXAs one single source of 
information for the part-time adult /tudentj^) It is a te^lephbne 
call center; 3) it provides eduJitional guidance for the part-time 
student. Now let's see if we can get the i;est of Ouf visjUals together 
here. After that busineiss of the place, part of this is a plug for 
the Association for Continuing Higher Education. You might also try 
that one on for an acronym. This next week ACHE will hold its national, 
meeting in Salt Lake City. ^ This is the place that Young led his 
dedicated folloj^rers across the country into a place where there • * 
were no roads, thi'ough mountain passes, hostile indians, and barren 
deserts. - Finally, he came to a spot in the Mountains, - he looked down 
into the great Salt Valley and Said/ ''This is the place/' 

■ ' 'I ■ '12 
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An adult continuing education resource center can "the place" on ^ 
your campus. The place for the part-time adult student. .The place 
for information about all parts of the. public service and continuing 
^ edycatibn pr9grgpms. The place for receiving ideas from faculty mem-. 
' bers .for new programs >r ' * ' . 

'Nov^-suppose a faculty member is. at a party arid sdmebne. mentions 
a course in restaurant management. ..If your cantpus is like mine, the 
faculty member may refer him. .to" the management ^department, to home 
economies, to ^oodr- s^rvicej and.no teJlinV where else'. But' if -the 
information about the ACEKC- i^'.prpperly circulated, it' Can. be^ the 
place for maliyy.many programs ideas. These programs are to help 
people get back into, college,' or. .to start if they never have been.^ , 
The remainder, of .the. functions of the center,. I think Would be of , 
interest* to you, as a result of .efforts and coOperatidift pf our alumni- 

\ ' • . * > 0 " • • 

pliicement office, which has a. staff of career counselors, we can,n6w . 
^ provide for tkrt-time *adt(lt students who are interested' in. -a midy 
- career /change^ We can provide counseling, fpr. this particular type. ; • \ 
of person pn "nev careers* We have also in j/ir fin^. city, twd sister - 
.institutions, tax assisted institutipns--Shcrj'by. State and State Tech- 
nical Institute;*. J. We haye a fine axiult education, program in dUr 
Memphis City School System, • along with our private ^institutions 
Southwestern and'Lemoyne Owen. ,Now it is. our intention. that the 

ACERC will keep an adequate supply^ of literature, of progranfe. ayailaBle 

' ' • * . * ' 

to the adult' student anywhere in the city of !l*^ftphis» We have another 
* . ' • - 

thing that we call missionary visits, that ia being experimented.4tfitj|^ 

around the country now.^ I think- there are three *pri*ately funded 

experimental programs going oft^ Two, in the east, and one in the 

O . si'' ' . • • . 13 - 



northwest, which is singly , called education ail' brokerage, That is the 
id^a, of institution taking some of the services that normally have 
been,, restricted to the campus, out to the people. Suppose -we havfe a 
call from a person Who wants, to get more information about how he or 
she xoald. become re^-engagecl in an educational acti>?ity. ft is impos- 
sible ot very i"n.cpnvenient for this person to actually come to the 
campus to get this informaficjh J . The ACERC will now. .provide, what ve 
call, missionary visits; and sends them to a' church, a-coramunity center; 
whqre ^people could gather , together for this. .iijfOrTtt^tioix - and • 
providcf for t-hem»the kind' irtfbrmation. that- they ^leed and possibly, 
just a little bit of encouragement. ^That .il not really as difficult * . 

.. ••• • " ^ *r* J 

^ as At might seem. Now some of these functions and ACERC, are presently 
working and the rest of them are in the planning stages. We see Jio 

•obstacles^. in our way. Let's talk ^ minute about those people who are used 
to stfaff ACERC. At Memphis State we have two full'-time people, . Ted . 
Webber plus "his secrefat^^- We also. borrow staff from other segments 
oJF. the university at peak periods; Some of this *bprrowing is done 

.within the area of public se^iVice- and Continuing education staff and 
it costs us nothing. Sorae*of the borrowing is, done from without public 

.service, an^l. coi\triAuing ed^ication functions- -and; we do, on occasion, 

pay oveirl^ad for/this p^ftidiilarly for evening mis;si6na7y visit type * 
*.'*•* "1 ' . * ». ,. , •• . *• 

of activities. :The telepTione call center quite obviously goes wild 
after our piiblicity appears.* / '» . . . * . 

On- the past August 18, our marketing campaign "publicity the 
streets and.airways and jin the two^ weeks th^t followed,' our call cen^ter 
received 1625 calls. The majority of these talis were purely for - / • 
informational purposes and approximately 1/3 ^af them resulted in 
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requests for application forms and other university literature. • 
During this brief -explanation of the ACERC you have probably been 
saying, "What's so new about thjxt operatidn?" We .have all of these 
services at my institOtion, and I am sure that you do too, bqt have 
the/' been so coryftructed that the frightened and sometimes jconfuse'd 
adult who wishes to achieve a very short range goal of admission 'or* 
re-admifesiori can "get into the university with^'less pain and frustra- 

tion than the process that he frequently encounters now. hyiojta^lon 

f 

is the introduction of new* resources or the dramatic rearrangement 
of present resources. The ininbr rearrangement of present resources, 

with some cooperation can result in an adult continuing education 
^resource center, at^your institution. And after your adult part-time 
student has wandered in the treacherous mountains of admissipns, 
fought., off the hostile indians^ of registration, beeh buried in,^ 
sandstorm of forms and lost for two days trying to find hi^^dvisor, 
•you can gently^ take him by the hand, point him to* the ACERC an^ say, 
"This is the place." v " . / ^ . . 




CAREERS IN TUl; Olfc^LAND 

' ^ Dr. 0/C. StewartV » 

Tennessee- Technological Uiuyersity • 
. ' * ' / ' 

We are certainly happy 'to be/aipong those selected to make an 
oral presentation pertaining to nontraditional education in the' state 
of Tennessee and especially in nontraditional programs sponsored by 
Tennessee Tech dealing jwith Careers irfi, the Cumberland. 'Oie presen-* 
tations this afternoon will be made by people who are representatives 
of various departments of^Tennessee Tet:h. Hie topics include: 
teacher education^. prog^^ms ^r trainees, crafts, for the crafty, 
,d art for the aaiateur artist. We are especially happy to be a 
part of |this .statewide meieting desighed to acquaint us with* ini^Qv,ative 
options .already available. In the nontraditicmal progr^p^, which' 
are the ones* we* will describe, we have been .able to pinpoint some 
students* wh0|have been reached to a greater degree ^han ever before. 
The psycho-logist, Jerome BrCner, oace said,* "Lifelpng learning may 
be the one activity that set? people apart as a species." Dr. Bruner 
further stated, "The god|||fiacher wi ll^iinul ate students to train 
hemselves in ski lis- with roeai3^(|K^tivities beyond their academic 
formal preparation^/' 

1 would like to present my ca-workejrs and colleagues on stage ^ 
at this,'timcj: Dr. ^R. Q. Fletcher, Associate Professor, Department - 
of Secondary Education, will discuss outdoor education and the plan 
of approach ^o trainiag the traifier in several weekends at. Tech 
on Center Hill Lake, jfess . (Diris , Kdczwara, Assistant Professor 
will discuss careers for artists and teaching of creative 
painting to non-college students. Incitided in this groi^ 

• • ; '••27 " - . 
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are tf|||ibers* of ;the Senior Citizens, Club, in Cookeville. *rtiss Kocrwara' 



is a .flMnguished member of the ElemeQtaiy Education. Department' 
faculty and'also a professional artist of r^known, f^st-gainin-g. ^ .» 
national recognition with the Marine Corps., ftot as a marine, biit as ; 

artist. Public school educator, Randall Stahdeffer, will. discuss . 
careers for the paraprofessional. The COP program Vas designedv^ as a ' 
partnership of school, university, Jted connunity, with the objective 
of attracting capable persons to a career in teaching by following -a 
carefully structured sequential program leading to academic pref)ara- . 
tion for a career in t^achingl,^ Mr. Standerfer is a, part-time instructor 
at Tennessee jTech* and is a field coordinator for, credit courses, in 
Sequatchie Valley, The .last person ±s Mr. John' Maxwell of the Upper 
Cumberland Craft Center in Cookeville located on the Hi'lhelm Road in 
Cookeville. Mr. Maxwell is a distinguished member of the TTU ^faculty, 
he teaches non-credit courses and non traditional classes at Tennessee 
Tech. Mr. Maxwell is a manufacturer of. the nationally famous dulcimer. 
I'm happy to presfent these four people to you in the order introduced: 

r. 

Dr. Fletcher, Miss- Koczwara, Mr% Standerfer and last, Mr. Maxwell. 



Dr. R. Q. Fletcher / 
Associate Professor, Tennessee Tech 



I an pleased to cotie.here today and talk to you about something 
vdiich I have been involved with almost one year and been thinking 
about two or three years. I thorou^ly mf enjoying my work which is 
associated with our Aqua*Tech facility, located on Center Hill Lake. 



lot of people think I go out there for other reasons than to work. 

• 28 
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We have, as a result of the corp of engineers -agreement, some 550 
acres located on Center Hill Reservpif^ which was ^giveri -to Tennessee 
Tech for their use as long as we' come up with what is- called ''innova- 
tive alternatives" to -our regular academic program. This facility^'' - 
has been developed to a great extent primarily as a consortium of 
biology departments throughout tVie state, and region, and they have • 
had> 1. believe, now, some five successful siininer programs at Aqua- 
Tech. Tl)^ faciiit-ies, though used on ^-par^t-tiroe anci contj^nuous ^ 
basis fduring the year are essentially laying there without a great ' . 
'deal of utilisation during the acaden^ic yeat. ''It*is our hope that ' 
the deveropraent^of an environmental' oi^tdoor educatipi"^ oent^^^ 
will serve».,tb\ region- allowing ^lenien^'ary and secondary stucfents to 
come in.for^ [maybe a whole week and 'possibly a wAekehd, so that- they.- ' 
might get anf experience 'whicK would/TTot be' coilpBon fo th^ir nonBar.- 

classroom sliudles- ' * ' /• , , * • 

. ^ _ / - ^ , , * - ' ' ' • - ' ' ' ' . ■ - . ■ r«* *'•- 

* Our initial planning for' the Aqua^rTech pit)jeQt began^ i$: 'I \ * • 

^' ' • ' ' - . : : ' ^ \ ' 

indicated; about a year ago when we^grwpf&d together a nunfjer of ' * 

people out of the various jiepartbents in the Colje^e of Arts § Sciences 

particularly the-i&iorogy Department, the ^arth Science Departnents/ 

.and fr9m the Department of Secondary Education. We mfet with a group 

of teachers, som^ 15 or 20, out of the region and at that time decided 

that we would'all band together to develop a center-. So sttfrUngx 

with the win t^ quarter last year, we developed the curriculum guide " 

irfiich is on display and available to you. This particular curriculum 

guide we hope will be jiist a beginning of outlining a curriculum for 

that particular facility. We have already had as of this date, lO 

or 15 groups w^o have come put and actually used the facility; It is 



being u$ed both on ^.evening and, weeXejf^d basis as well as* hcin^^ uscil 

on a daytime basis. It seems that the most popular usagti at this, 

time has been for school -groups to come in bus" loads, go out and do 

work, and then leave in the afternoon in time to go home without 

having to spend the evening.* The 'additional thing which we have, don^ 

this year that seems to be worlcing very K^ll tras been to incijude some 

of our pre-student teacher caniiidates in what* we call a paraprofes-, 

$ipnral e;cperieiY:j»**by bringing them out tx> Aqua-Tech and having them 

neet -the teachers' ftc«n the re g^. on who use the facility. We give'- 

>ac:h* off'' the -Candidates some kand-of^am insei^ice pT0g|^^ then^,.,. 

.'when the.teHchefrs bring their students e^lt^ we briftfe our prfe-%tudent : 

^t-e^ching cajidi^ate's oi|t and. they assist in small group sies%i(>ns. ^^ . . 
• . , " - * ' ' „ - ,• , • 

The iFacilities;-i think, are- quite intierestiifg^ «id arte thing 

we. have out there . is a ctepr stand. This bothered* one fourth grader. 

who asked the question, "How do the deer get up oa it^'\ Sd I am- 

learning a tremendous aroo&t about the way fourth graders and sixth 

graders think. Twelve month utilization of the Aqua-Tech facility 

will hopefully begin i^i full swing irt^ the fall of :197J6^^en we ai^e* 

smticipating tl|£tt we c^ open it up and schedule it on a regular 

basis so students can come out with their teachers for either a full 

week or weekend session. Possibly, the full week operation will be 

more for the upper elementary grades and the weekend sessions for/ 

the junior and senior high school grades. We are hoping after we 

once get it rolling that it will be somewhat of a pay as you go type 

operation that will pay for itself. Ri^t- at this point in*. time we 

c ♦ 

need to get started with it and our biggest problem^ during the first 
initial year or twO^ is trying to get it:^ off th6 g^und. 



We've learned a lot from some of our fellow workers in this area 
in the state. The Tremont facility and the Land Between the Lakes 
people hav« taught us a tremendous amount. One of the things that 
. we did in our workshop sessrons was to go visit them. We have utiliz 
many of the fine ideas which were passed on to us. We hope in the 
future that we can do. one additional thing and that is to. build a. 
i'acilities which will-be pertinent to this type* of operation which 
can house some 60 or 80 people including a cafeteria. We would als<S 
^^'^®:JE5.''"i^^ art information center and possibly put tSis qn Highway' 
• SSwher^^^i^ of the people who cone into the Center Hill community 
can eome b^and visit the center. We would like for our musfeum ar^d 
library to 3erve our center vana^tjie genem ^Jubiic.: Ite.-wiH .of c'o'urs« 
be -needing- uddi^i-c^l- -fimds for thfs type of infonnation .service . " • 
We have - an -area-tight At tpp ^dtie:-^: tjieuA^-ghesX ..pe^s ^vdiere. thejt . 
buHdcfzed it gff .and we feel this' would be an ideal place to set up 
fn observatory .to a<}d to: our ^XrQrwi^ ptsf'^r^jsk iMJ aXlo t.o blend ;n 
astronomical ohseryaf ion" into our prbgram, Anbther thing- ^hich we ^ 

wouW.Jxe a-planetariuffl,- which by the - * 
way, we da not have any of . t^^,exfat±n«^ soa^ 
in Nash.vine Md possibly there .i:s dife being -iiullf' fl^iw In AiccTa'^but .. 
I» don't know-how many o¥ them exist in-'.the whole 180 mile stretdi 
•between thos^tw'd cities. This, I think, would certainly be an addi- 
tional factor, . We hoptf to have full-time employee-Tt^elp us with 
this and plan, to" use some graduate assistants to 'develop a full 
program in environinpntal education as part af the c^eration. We^ hope 
that.t'his particular opportuiuty interests thousands of students - 
toward career opportunities related to the oiit-of-ddors and also that 



direct confrontation in the many issues relating to our environment 
and the survivaUof man will become possible through this type of 
operation. Thank you. 



Miss Chris Koczwara * * 

Assistant Professor, Tennessee Tech* 

Good afternoon. I'd like to say a little bit about art in the 

Cumberland. Most people have untapped artistic abilities which, if 
* ' _ ** 

given an opportunity to develop, giv^ them a more fulfilled life. 
One way to achieve their interest is to show through demonstrations 
and other means, the possibilities available to them in order to 
pursue, their interest throujji a selected m^dia. The 'fact is that 
thes« media need' tO.be shown to them so that we as^^ducators can 
instill thi« ur^e to try* And once they have tried, they may find^ 

abilities of which they. were previously uhaware. The professional 
must have the facilities to demonstrate what can be achieved. To 
ignite the artistic spark that lies within ^each pers^ is mote than 
a TeWard in itself. I wwld like at this time to ihcw you two exan5)les 
which I brougj^t, from my classes at Tennes|ee Tech of students who are 
takiirg the Introduction to Painting classes. 



\ . 

*^Mr. Randall Standerfer 
Instructor,'"Tennessee Tech 

• ft 

The career opportunity program, I suspect that I'll deal with 

this in a manner of raising questions an'd answering them. What is 

the career opportunity program? It is the national priority activity 

funded under the EPDA of' 1967. It was to be directed entirely to the 

educational needs of persons who are from low income families. Its 

objective is to attract capable persons to careers in education in . 

a way that will improve educational and employment opportunities 

and establish career education in school's so that productive careers 

cian be followed by participants in this program. The BCOP program 

must be seen as a partnership of the school, the' college, the Univer- 

■ 

sity, the coiraminity and the State Department of Educatidn. Within 




this framework each party must be invo'i'TSFSrTn each segment of the 
prograyTrom beginning to it^final' evaluation. The aim of the program'' 
is to Anvolve 130 projects ranging in size from 20 to 240 participants. 
In th as we ^ould use aides or paraprofessionals in the training program 
to enable the children to learn more effectively. It is the respon- 
sibility of COP to serve as a catalyst and a vehicle t<J bring into 
the schools persons who are considered high risks for .colleges. Just 
who are hi^ risk people? They are persons who by reasjon of academic" 
record, family background, and spcial history, have nev^r found the 
opportunity for constructive growth. Or self-realization. The question 
may arise, naist they be menfcers of^the community? Really, "no, not 
for this program.^ However, we feel, that by cominj;^: directly from the 
eomBunity and. thereby closing^ the high .$chbol gap residents of the 
area schools should be better able to help the cjiildren. ^ 



Is there a COP council? Yfes, there is. It serves as the Board^ 
of. the Directors elected from the broad spectrum of the .community . 
Its function is to advise the director and to corroborate on every 
phase of the project development, implementation, and evaluation. 

What were our objectiyes? We enabled 26 paraprofessionals to 
advance with college training, to upgrade themselves professionally, 
and to enable teacher aides to work more effectively with people and 
to develop a classroom environment thr/Dugh team teaching. 

What were the objectives of the university? First, it was to 
aid in the development of differentiated staffing within our system. 
Second, it was also to alter the~tradi^tioTiaT^equ of college 
courses for these future teachers. An example of this was teaching 
audio visual aids, ^^*4fl^ level course^ tg these paraprofessionals 
their very first quarter. The reason was that, these aides would be 
using these audio^.>r5Tiat*^ds. as they wejit into the classroom that 
fall. Third, participants would receive credit for their on-the-job 
experiences in lieu of some x>{ their courses. Fourth, special orien- 
tation counseling, and, tutorial services would be .provided to high 
risk COP participants. I f^el very strongly that is an important 
factor in eliminating our drop-outs from the pi^ogram. Fifth, the 
supervising teachers and' principals did undergo inservice training 
with teacher aides and do meet with the participants regularly during 
the academic year ~t<r discuss profess! dilal^ growth.^ Other activitfes: 
TJiis may b^ the mc5^ important, I'm not sure] during, the sumniers of 
1974-1975 the chairman of eacK of the departments of* education at 
Tennessee Technological. University along with the superintendents of 
^ive counties, administrative staff, principals, teachers, past COP 

' . : '34 . '"'^ ' : • 
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parti ciparits, and graduates from the prSgram met for three. days t© 
discuss way? of improving the teacher training pr ogram 'at the Ideal 
and university level. We believe that we can make available a resume 



of each of •these conferences if you wilJ request them. The example 
might be that in one project we have touched 39. people. Sixteen of 
them have already completed the Bachelors degree, five more will 
•completa their^-^egree this summer, A chart of comparative quality 
point averages of these high risk people ^s compared to.the regular 
college student is available at the desk up front. 

To what do I atrribute th e success of this proj ect? First, the 
willingness of the university to make concessions and adjustments. 
Second, I would sV^hat the enthilsiastic at^titude of the^ Division of 
, Extended Services to provide classes within our local system. Instead, 
.pf transporting these people to campus the instructor came tp us. 
Jn two countinjjs the percentage of permit ^ea^el^hfave^been reducpd 
during this project by over 20%. At the same ti^fe in one system tK% 
number of BA or BS certified teachers have grown frPm^lO to 31 out 
of ^possible 60 in^tii^ctors . I believe much of this growth can U« 
attributed to the classes and services offered at the local level. 
May I clos e with a hear tfelt plea? From th^ conference and from this 
project I believe this tO- be so and may we here this day be resolved 
to work in harmony at^the local level with the institutions of. higher 
learning and may the colleges and^univcrsi ties resplve ^ take the 



leadership at the local level into thei*^x««vfidence'^and.wpxk together 
to provide 'better teachers who in t6m will provide more relevent 
experiences for our children, . - 

' ■ • • ■ 3-5 ■ • ' ■ ' 
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Mr. John Maxwell^ 
Upper Cumberland Craft Center 
TaMtoft^ee Tech Faculty Manber 




I am possibly a bit dif fi^&»t!=*Trom anyone else on the p.rogr 
today. I 'am not involved full time in education. I'm in the field, 
I own myovm business and I work part-time with the University in 

doing vsrhat I can to impart some of the knowledge that I have gained 

/ 

'over the years to those that are interested. It has been mentioned, 
I own and operate what I call a Mountain Woodcraft Shop. At present, 
I;hav^ in my employ ten- full time people and we're involved iij pro- 
ducing some 200 different items in handmade wood products, commonly 
called Mountain Woodcraft. One -of them is the Mountain Dulcimeii- I 
have' been involved at the present locati^ in a woodshop for ove*r ^1 
years* I began because I wanted to. I don't have mtfch education 
myself, but I had to support my family and that's what I really 

so 1 opened ar sliop. JVe starred 'a very^slow growth ' - 
that has continued. . Each year we have been in business 
ter than the previous year. Growth Jjas been very slow • 
een Consistent. In the very beginning of our shop we 

that would bring in a dollar. We refinished wooden fur- 

*' . ' ' 

ni'ture, made custom-made kirchen cabinets, door fixtures, and what- 

* •» 

have-you £ot the fee. As our reputation began to grow, and- 
w© h^d ' slaclc times,' we began to produce what we call mountain 
'Woodcraft^ and some solid wood furniture* Our^ reputation -^continued 
to grow as a craftsman and eventually we had Xp stop doing any custom 
^. work whatsoever^. We are riow producing sope 400 dulcimers each j^ear 
along w|tji several other wooden items. We have customers wholesale 




..and retail throughout the nation, but the peopl^^^at work with me I 

' ' . * . 25 / ' \ 
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. ' think .are whom you would be interested in knowing more about and the 
Way* that we select these peopLe and the way that they trained to 
do the work we do. Of the ten people including myself; no one has. 
been to school ^ormal'ly .further than high school. Half, of them or 
lessthaye been no further Jh rough school than the 8th grade. I AatP^ 
one employee 'Who cannot si^ his name on the. products he makes, but 
h'e's-a good craftsman.' He's an honest person and wants to work ahd 
support his family and we are affording him and tTie others that 

4 

opportunity. So. when we'need an employee w.e don't look for scholastic 
ability, necessarily,"^ but we ask questions such as, what haye you 
done before; what are your interests; have you worked in wood; how 
much patience do you have; and their answers to these give us' some . 

* information on that person. And from the very beginning >?e instill • 
-in them the desire to be, -appreciated irt their field./ We .l^ave this. 

^ *past year ^printed 2,000 catalogs of t^e products j*etproduce plus • 

50,000 brochures just advertising our shop. It^'^'s a %all flyer, but 

the catalog an^ tjhe f ly^r has each person who is employed in the shop 

pictured , in the re?, doing his thing, so to speak, in our craft shopj^ 

And along with their picture is this statement, ^'If an item' can be 

t » * 

autographed that's produced in our shop you'll find one of these 
people's autograph on it." •Thereby instilling in^theuLthe desire to • 
produce something appreciated by somebody somewhere.' And it is very . 
rewarding for a persoi;^ of a Irowly ppsition as, they, are,, to be approached 

someone that is very prominent in society^ dr in the coiraminity or 
whenever, ai^d ask for that persoh's Vork feecause they hav^e seen it. 
They appreciate it,, and" they desire it. The thijigs, that we haye done 

• have made us "known and we feel very fbrtund'te. ^ It^s a small industry ' 
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but it is unique in that you won't find many, if any- -I know vou 
won't find any in Tennessee on as large a sc^e ^as we are, Yoy may 
t find any tfi the nation producing- as we. do with wood, handmade, 

all of it, . . ; ' . \ . 

Jo this day, this /ear we have had people, -from 45- of the jFifty 
States, the District of Columbia, and 10 iolti^xpi <0m%i\^ visit^our 
craft shop and siTgh o\ir guest Register. We may have^had'''C^thers, but^ 
that many people have entered their names on our visitors register 
that we have foy that purpose. In my business^ and in life, I like 
to think q'f this philosophy, I made thiy statement a few 'times, and 
it's the way I feel, that a person is bom into this world with a 
responsibility of being in it and living fair with his fellow man. 
But a man has the re'^sj^onsibility^of doing something of course with 
his hands or whatever that is honest or, h^orable insi^'d^^ ^11 

man's support not^only of himself but a wife, if her has one,^d 

^ - I 

anyone else that he might be responsible for including childt^n 
». * ' * \ 

other 'people, patents eventually, possibly. But a^er^H that is 
fdrtunate enou^^'to^e able to 'do, the things that ^pe^V^^t^ to do and 
enjoys doing it and can make a living at it i^^ouhiy rewarded in 
that he will be paid not only with the nj&cessities of life but with 
the gratitu(je of the community. Thank ^ou. . ^ , , 



(Plays tutkey in the straw on the dulcimer) 
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D"R, 0. G/STEt^ART ^ • 
Tennessee Techrlological University 



• We do plan tx) hav.e, a demonstration at 3:00 on the dulcimer and 
on painting. We invite you to that and' then ahothfer one at 4:30 
.this afternoon aiid if you would like to have a copy of any of the 
talks that have been given we hrfve copies of thein down at* the Tennessee 



Tech display ^booth. Thank you. 
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HUMANITIES AND THE RURAL COMMUNITY 

Dr. Charles Ogilvie ^ r % 

The University of Tennessee at Martin ^ 

/ • * fc 

Can a University educate non-students. In. non-credit classes 

that .meet in strange places, or do.not meet at all; where thexe are 

no rolls to call or to be acted out; where the students are usually 

older than, the professors end habitMally know more aljout the subject; 

where the plan is to have no plan so that anything Q^ri happen? Th-at^ 

sounds, to me, like sj^me Jiberal educators' dream--about to become 

a night;nare. But it was done, successfully^ at the University of 

* # 

Tennessee at Martin. 

• ' f\ 

Admittedly, the purpose and the budget we^t \tnorthodox. The 

tj^aGher's and the students wjpre unusual. We set out ,^ not to issue 

ideas but. to alter attitudes of. students and of teachers. To change 

the attitudes of students and of teacfi^rs. To change the ^ttitudes \ 

A 

of rural Northwest Tenne^seans toward educated 'outsiders is hard. 
To change the^ attitudes of educated outsiders toward rural N9rthwest 
jTennesseans is almost impossible. But we 'tried. 

No great* revolutions occurred. No love feasts, but no 'fist- 
fights. Positive results^di^s^ emerge. Not ajlways what we expected, ' 
bdt frequently better. This r^poft will attempt to show. what was' 
attempted^^^^^^ 'jyfoceeded, hro^ came ^"^Vp 

^ in the beginning, to me and to many other faqjflty members, the 
community seemed to hb unusually hostile ^to intellectual things--to' 
culture, r thought this was proof of a f^ilurp to emei'ge. from back- 
woods ignorance. But 'my studies, of local cultural hjstory proved . 
th4t this w6uld\not stand. The local society befor? 192S suppor^t.ed 

i ,. ■ . ■-• ,4o; - 



frequeft performance? of Shakesperian drama, financed privately a , - 
local zoo, maintained orchestra and opera seasons; and several bands 
.(one with twenty-eight saxophones). It had several regularly meeting 
literary societies which were well attended, which studied deeply, " , 
and which kept up with recent .progressive literature, .4 know». from 
experiertte, that attempts to Revive such projects in, the present tow* 
were doomed to immediate defeat!^ How could I, as cultural historian, 

i-^xplain the sudden rejection of culture in the twenties? 

.<\ Then I remembered that "culture . in the tweifties" was characterized 
by South-baitingj a revolt against the village, and anti-fbnd.^entalism. 

V 

If, to be .»'dn";, the cultured Northwest Tenne^sean must admit to 
being, the leader of a boobociracy in the Descry af the BeRc Arts, it 
IS no surprise that he became either silent or absent. Northwest 
Tennessee nay not have rejected culture so much as havV.been rejected 
by it. . ' , . , , . , ' 

It was common to hear a faculty member, in lounjge or classroom, 
ridicule the community with neither hu^r.or affection, and then 
voice genuine surprise at not being loved by it^. It at)peared,''in ' 
3pite of academic chauvehism, that in th? war betwdfen town and^gown, 
my side had been the aggressor and tfie dirty fighter. 

To end the^war,,J ^ ^roposed a truce-^am "of faculty member^ get 

'togetI\er 14th community persons, find elements of the local cultur« ^ " 
with worth, and mutual magnification ot such- "odd bits" dec^ease^^ 
the animosity between them and let the, locals over the barrier and 
into the Twentieth Century, it would even pr.pve acceptable as scKolarlr 
endeavor, - hadn't Foxfire been pubiishfe{i successful lyr Isn't folkl6re 
becoBing an accepted academic study? Couldn't aJjnorMl p-sychology 



be studied in regard ito a section? . ^ * 

Fortunately, financial assistance vras 'found through eS^xsjxX 

from the National Endownent for the Humaiiities, which provided money 

for expenses and some faculty pay for overtime work.. Fortunately 

also, the university found it possible to give some faculty released 

time and was willing to take the chance as ^ oitproven ^project! 

Several faculty humanists were chosen for adaptable skills and 

low levels of hostility to the community. Th'ey.woujd go into the 

ccMfflBunity and find interested citizens. It didn't matter what they 

were interested in, at this point--music, history, arts, literature, 

folklore. The humanist would ftirm groups, help the members pursue 

the common interest, help them preserve or cofamemorate the aspect of . 

local culture, and help th^m comnunicate with others (formally or 

informally). This would provide a bridge toward culture and begin 

the cooperative efforts. * - 

A few instances: Bo6 Cowser, of tKe English faculty, was already 
r - - » 

interested in the regional writers 'such as Peter Taylor, a prominent 

living short story writer and native of Trenton; Tennessee, uses 

{ . . ... 

the town as locale frequently. Cowser foiHid a group who was interested 
and began to work- using local and oral history (other words for 

vintage gossip) literary criticism, -and imaginatioit . The group' 

• * • • . %L • * 
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round prototypes of Taylor's slibjeiCts in local happenings and vil-lage ^ 

' ^ • ' ' . \ ' " 

personalities .r The talk moved, as we hoped it would, to other Chirac-' 

ters,' tales, events,, just as intriguing but -not 'in ^rint . The humanist . 

and his group were surprlscSd by the richness' of thd ^local culture. 

Cowser's next project took him to the Xesjt Tennessee haalet with 

the unlikely name of Nankipoo, which had .produced two outstanding 

* - '31 • \ 



. writers: Roark Bradford and Be IT I. Wiley. Both are faniqus for 

depictinj^fie plain people of the South, both Black and' White. Why ' 
two great writers from one very small town in a few short years? 
Intri^ing possibi titles emerged. There was the influence on both 
of^backwoods. untutored preachers, mo&tly Black. Southern religion 
might be .vital, not frozeft; iraaginativ&i riot bound by literalism. . 
The preachers may have been closer to Uncle Remus than to Elmer Gantry. 
Bell Wiley, himself, came to the meetings, to the university, and to 
the "Rivers Weekend." 

Harold Conner, of the Dean of Student's Office, worked with the 
Black commiinity of Martin and found a story (that sounds like a mix- 
ture of Uncle Tom's Cabin and Horatio Alger) of the rise and fall of • 
a Black family --- The Martins. He also worked investigating the 
power of Black (k^spel music with the group in the Puryear Mount 'z ion 
Baptist Church. If you want to know about the continudilg power of 
that music, that chpir^is theplace to ^o although it is unknown, 
outside the Black. re ligjous tommunity.- 

Marvin Downing, of .the history department:, worked on Christmasville 
with the McKenzie Historical Society.' The, '"little old ladies in tennis 
shoes" just_,a]30ut ran his legs off. 

Ron Satz, also a historian, studied the Jewish cditfibutioS^th 
an interested group in the uJiiop^ity Tejnple and the Choctaw settle- ^ 
ment at Golden with the^.*a::ih|B»lders . ; - - 

Some.tiBies it was impossible to get a gfoi^ Wther, so we jjxst 
went from person to person; learning and senfin^ as liason between 
experts on certain subjects. Bob Sugg collected the hu»rous tales 
of Reelfoot Lake guides, jjany of which should be (but probably^ camiot be) 
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{tinted. Bob Todd interviewed old singing s^chool masters > the 
vanishing leader^i of the FaSoLa movement so powerful in the develop- • 
ment of present popular music, iJfcit almost ignored in the historiograjJhy 
of music. 1 I investigated the power of the recently discredited 
"work ethic" with retired farmers and railroad workers, etc. They* 
proved to me- that, for em at least, the dignity of work is not a 
curse but a blessing. They don't' worV'^th^fiseives to death but to • 
health,- doing what they lik^5 and liking what they do. 

These and many other projects were worked, with a ;group when 
possible, with single persons when necessary,. The only hold we l^ad 
was the individuals' interest, and they frequently put our advanced 
seminar students Cand us) to shame. . - ^ 

When each project was finished, we tried to take our findings to- 
the larger community. Sometimes we used formal presentations by 
xlasV meiiibers to tl^e community, like the celebration for Wiley and' 
Bradford that filled Hall's First Baptist Church (the largest aVjdi- 
torium in tdwn) , or the Martin Black HerilTage Day, that filled that 
city^s park. So^ietimes we used Ifess formal ways, .as the Rivers W9rkshop, 
presented in cooperation with the Tcrtnessee Valle;^ Authority (and 
with their money), to which people^ from all over the South were 
bxcm^t irt. to.work along side of, and talk to, my working oJ.d'mefi, 
or to sing along v^ith^the Mt. Zion Oioir (and discuss the impact of 
the songs on the post-slavery experience), or fo read Eiwin S. Cobb's 
literat;ure on the riverbank. 

We also produced a group of reports from the interest groups 
whicK have beeil bound together TTlLstithe River Re^on MonograiAs . i 
hope you will pick iip one of these at the UTM lH>oth today or tomorrow. 




We also made up a series of audio-visual presentation, , and you can 
see one of these^on the Martin Black community, at .the booth. 

There were several areas of disappoint«pnt . We never got beyond 
speculation on the contribution of the black preacher-orators. The 
scandalous element of the story of the Black Martin's made,^ting. 
about it too "touchy" for quick production. The pro^tim of the lack 
of popularity of Davy Crockett in our district, from which he was 
elected to Congress and where he lived just before going on to "j^r 
and immortality, is unanswered. 

Yet oyr accomplishments are considerable. We have learned 

and taught some. We have changed some attitudes a little. 

■ \ : ^ — 

better, now, how to get together with a comnunity. You have to have 

teachers who love- to exj^ore and to lead -they. are not easy to find. 
Ycfu need admiliijjtrations ^ho will let them, and give' them a pat on 
the back occasionally (and may a little more). We didn't run short 
at UTM. ,A little outside money is nice,, but my expedience shows it 
can usually be found somewhere. 

We have become convinced that the River Region has produced a 
culture as rich.-mpre diverse, and .jnore distinctly American than the ' 
more widely recognized Appalachian folk culture. 

The ably other requisite' is a few cOmnunity menfcers who are interested 
in something; ' They are not the majority but they are oat there; the ' 
easiest to find of^ll the ingredients. ' ' . ■ - 

.Can this be^done anywhere? I think so: 'should it be done^else- ' 
where? Probably. Will others try it? Thatis for you to ^ecide. • ' • 
thank you. • . ^ ^ . . ■ ■, 



STUDENT MANAGEMENT CONSULTING 

Dt. Martin King 
University of Tennessee at Nashvillp 

Dr. Gayle Riggs 
University, of Tennessee at Nashville 

Primarily what we are talking about are two courses that we offer 
and the experiences that evolve from those two courses. The first 
coprse is Interdisciplinary Environmental Systems 5630/5640. Let me , 
talk first about the objectives of the program. In Business Admini- 
stration, as I am sure is true in other areas, but perhaps more so in 
this demonstration^ our students demand realism and -want reality to 
the greatest* extent possible. Of course,' I think we are aware of 
successful experiences in doing this. A part of business school in 
which they bring. cases into the classroom again attempting to bring 
greater reality. Well, I think we have gone one 'step further than 
that. We use the Qiise approach, but more than just the case approach, 
we bring cases to the student, but we also take the students to the 
case. This is the fundamental aspect* of our program. We take our 
stndents out into the real world and introduce them to real world / 
problems of managing a real world business. More specifically the 
primary pbjectiv^ of this program are to provide students with an 
opportunity to tackle basic, practical problems while accepting 
responsibility for the solution and to apply managc^ment concepts to 
the real world problems in a business or organization. Another 
objective is^^^o help small business organizations, improve their 

competitive positions, and environment in acceleration change. The 

-« ^< - 

. f 

third objective is to encourage stiidents to think seriously about the 
idem of going into business for ^epselves and provide e^plpysent 
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through small business organizations. 

In terms of managing the program, there are three fundamental 

% 

K 

teachers-, and I»m going to talk about each one of them. First, in 
terms^ of selection of the clients, we are talking about the source 
of tlients for each program. This is not always an easy problem but 
one very helpful source in terms of getting clients who 'are willing 
and able to work with us and with our students is the MAO officer, 
the Management Assistance Officer, of the.small business administration. 
In addition to that source, our faculty, have contact with business 
firms. They often get calls from businesses seeking help of a nature 
that isn't provided, and many times they will refer a particular 
businessman to pur program. I think you know for the most part, our 
studeAts are working full time and may incur problems in their own 
organization or their colleagues have problems that they refer back 
to. us. Another source is unsolicited calls from businessmen.', As our 
program grows it becomes known widely in the community which I think ' 
will become a better or more profitable source' of clients to .the program.^ 
We do get unsolicited calls, both men and- women by the way, in terms 
of the selection of clients. We have certain criteria in mind when 
selecting clients. I think its kind of obvious' we^d like to have a 
wide spectrum of ty^es of clients representing various types of ' 
industries: retailing, wholesaling, manufacturing. For example, ® 
we'd li-ke to haVe a mixture there," but not only in that point of view; 
another is- that we'd like to have vari.eus ^types of problems, repcesented.- , 
We'd like to. have marketing problems," management problems, perstmnel. 
problems, and interrelation ;||roblems so'that the .total experience can 
be a familiarization. by the students'ialSi mafiy aspects of the projblems ' 



kith a business organization. That's the selectioi^ ^:4i«nts . ; 

^ Thej selection of student consultants is difficult. Studet^ts ^ 

demand realism,'*but realism is also demanded of them. Not that 

we've contrived to make it difficult for them but here's a situation , 

that is very difficult for them and very demanding of them. Ve don't 

^ i 

have that many students, and when I say this I mean we've har^'dl^d in 

the last two or three years perhaps 65, 66 caseis. We have h^'^dled, 
quite a few, but our students ar^e not running over us with desire 
to get involved- in this^ program. One primary reason I think, is 
that it is so demanding of them in terms of time. But we do have 
students who are interested, highly motivated and working on these 
types of problems- We also have problems matching the student to the 
client. We try, of course, to match the experience and interests, 
and expertise of the student, to tlje demands of a client situation.. 
Many. times instead of indiVi^ual assignments we go with' a team approach, 
again depending upon an overall problem situation. 

In terms' of reporting, there are^two basic kinds of reports 
that we require cf the- students not just for evtuuattion purposes " 
totally, but' really to help the students to help the clients and to 
help. us. One is a proposal. After the student has identified the 
problem/ in other woprds what he is goihg to do, and developed the ^ 
methodolo^ of how he is. going to solve what h^ aaid the problem^ was, 
we then want him^to write a proposal. In this, he states the problem, . 
se^ts forth tHfe methodology to solve that problem^ and then brings it 
to class so that all th§ persons inyolved can react to the^problem 
definition as to whether or -not it seems to be the real probliem b^sed » 
up6n what we knjpiw to be happening in that firm, and whether his 



methodology will achieve, What he wants. This is not a formal 
contract with the student, but ^it is in that line. He is telling us 
what he thinks the problem is and what he is going to do so it really 
narrows and pinpoints the kind of ictiylty that the student is going 
to carry out the rest of the quarter. Then at the end of the quarter 
we want a more foiTnal report in which he speci fies va r io us things. 
This pretty well follows the consultation process itself. At each 
stage of the process he has collected data on^^each aspect of the 
report and therefore it is just a matter of putting this all together. 
I think again in terms of communicating in writing. If we leave it 
entirely oral the client himself may say well I thought I told you 
to do this, or wanted you to do this, or I ^i O tiglrt tli i^ was a problem 
and you solved some problem that we haven't even talked about. So 
when we have things written it helps^get rid of those types of problems. 

You'll notice that reportiiig on real work problems fqWows 
fundajnen tally the scientific method. We refilly fouad ln our experiences 
. and our reading that this is a very successfuT— approach to the solution 
of business problems as well as other types of problems and so we 
developed the repc^rt arnund the scientific method itself. One of the 
things we stress in this is, ks'you can see, effect ive_Jiommunrcat ions 
and I might just read a little bit of our comment here, ''The. report 
must be written in a readable, flowing style. Each section should 
flow to the subsequent section. Ren»einber that if you state the problem 
'to he . snlvftd and the .Qbjectives of the stud>S all efforts hawe been 
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directed toward the accomplishment of that task. The report should 

I a ~ ' — - . 

reflect these actiyit:ie&.i_Jhe conclusions, to follow from the analysis 
and reconwendations should only be given JiLthey are supported by 

the evi dence of the study, '40 * ^ 
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BANQUET 

PRESIDING: Dr, Jerry C. McGee 

Middle Tennessee State Ihiiversity 

. » y 

Welcome to the second general session of our conference. I am 

reminded of an old Latin greeting, "If you are well, we are well, all 

is well." We do hope that arejtfell knd that you are having a 

good conference. If by chance though, you picked up a parking ticket 

or if you pick up one tomorrow or if you have some other kind of ' 

problem where you need some kind/df assistance, feel free to contact^ 

us and we'll take care o^f ptf Give us a parking ticket, send them* 

to us if you carry them home with you and we.' 11 handle them. 

As a reminder. We will have coffee and doughnuts early in the 

morning -from 8:00 a.m. til 9:00 a.m. At 9:00 a.'m'. we ^ start the 

secon^ day of the conference. We have at this point about 200 peopje ^ 

' . ' * 
registered for the conference with another 30 or 40 walk-ii\s from 

. . ' ' * ' ' *t 

campus. Students land professors a]ttend some of the sessions. That 

gives you an idea how large it is and we think this is successful 

be'cause *we were projecting on the basjs of,^about 175, so \fe ar^ quite 

a bit above it 

I would like to p^ntxoduce ^the speaker for tomorrow at noon. Dr. . 
Herman Spivey. Dr* Spivey would yofu stand, up and let .them see you, • 
sir? , * ^ . 

Dr. Spivey is going to do the wrap-up and we hope that yoli will • 
be fortunate enough to hear it. .He is going to do a little bit of a * 
"tell it like he sees it" abotit what we are doing and what we say we 
are doing. One' other reminder before we 'get inito the evening. Remember 
that alj Deans of Continijing Education and Ofrectors of Continuing 
Education wiU meet immediately fallowing the meeting tomorrow. We 



/ 
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will meet in the auditorium of the LRC and be there tfn hour or so 
talking about the status of the, state and continuing education. 

During the pa&t. seven years the Middle T6nnessee State University 
has expefiepced a great deal of growth in student body and faculty 
and buildings. In fact we have 'doubled almost in student body from 
a little over 6,000 to almost 12.000. Our faculty has jmtptdj from 
about 320 to over 500. These are the years of our fifth president' 
of this university, my boss and my friend, Dr. M. G. 'Scarlett. I'd 
liHe to have him take over the podium and introduce our speaker. 

» > 

WELCOME: Dr. Mel-v^in G. Scarlett, Presid^t * 
Middle Tennessee. State University 

« 

It's a pleasure for me to welcome all oi you to the most beautiful 
campus in Tennessee where the most dynamic institution operates, I'll 
wait for the boos and cat calls. Artyway, it is a real pleasure for • 
me to welcome all of my colleagues from institutions across the state . 
here for this conference. I'm especially happy to see here a gentle- . 
man, vdiom I knew many years ago. This ds Dr. Spivey, who suffered 
with me as a' graduate st;udent In one of his English courses at the 
.'University of ^Florida in the early 1950's. I want' to 'assure he takes 

» f . • ^ 

• ,no responsibility for the direction my career has gone, however. I'm 

happy that this conference can be here on the Middle Tennessee State 

\ . ' , ' ' ' 

• University isampus,- we' re, very, mych interested in finding better, ways' 

to provide educational opportunities fpr young people. , I've heard 

• cities of hijgher education..,say, on occasion, that higher education, • 

which is in- the forefront of the development 'of knowledge is bringing 

up the Ve^r in reg^ to implementation in higher education ' itself. 

. I think thai- this conference ana the interett^t iraW seen ejAibited; ' 

. . ' 40 ' ' . . ' 
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the kinds of exhibits we have in the Learning Resources Center ^and the 
fine program we have had up to this point, belies this criticism of 
higher education and I wish that what we see evidenced here cou)d be 
made Known throughout the stete to, help improve the im^ge of higher 
education ^which obviously is at a low point in history. I think at 
this point rd like to say one or two quick things about ^ontraditional 
progi^ams, but .possibly something about a nontraditidnal approach in • 
a traditional educational setting. I'm. thinking specifically of the 
lecture which is traditional in higher education. We have to do 
something constructive about the lecture Here at this institution^ 
with our new. Learning Resources Center. You may have seen the multi- 
media classropm which contains tKe learning respbnse system. It's our 
feeling that this, system can enable us to have large lecture classed 
for the transmission of information and understanding with /guaranteed 
success. You, understand liow the llaming response system works* Ap 
instructor has a ponsole up at the front of the class, and each student 
in the classroom has a small unit at thi's student station* with five 
buttons that he can press. The lecturer presents a lecture with maybe- 
three, four^ or five major points that he would like to make and, after ' 
he has made a point h^ can press a button and flash a question on the 
screen relative to this point' he has just made and anath^r bntton can 
put maybe fiv^ possible answers to that question up there'. . The student 
presses the appropriate- button to indicate whi,ch answer^ they choose 
and the instnictor immediately gets a compildtion of the student 
responses so that he kijuov/s whether 30% or 50% or 90% of the students 

bomprehended that point he has just been try'ing td convey. He doesn't 

* . *^ ' 

have, tt) wait til mid-ternf or later to find out whether they are 



comprehehding and getting what it ts that he's putting-out there. " If 
he finds a 30% response dr a 50% response he knows he'd better go 
-back and": fry a different approach to make that point again. And of 
coui-se this, system can be computerized for compilation of student 
responses throughout, the semester. It h^s all kinds of potential 
to improve teacjhing W I think in ^dition it has potential for 
research in regard to the eff<^ctiveness of certaip approaches to 
presenting materials and the effectiveness of different approaches. 
We're most enthusiastic about the potential of the facility that we 
haye tijere to enable us to do better and learn more about how to make 
higher education hefe interesting to young peopla. That's probably 
longer/than Dr*. Brown's speech so I think I'd better' get oii with the 
introduction which is -what I'm supposed to be up here for. 

Let me indicate, to 'yoy. some of Dr,-Brown«^ background and 
credentials. He was appointed Executive Director of tfife Higher • 
Education Gomraissipn in Marclj' of 1975. Before accepting , that post he- 
was Vice President for Academic Affairs at Union University in Jackson 
Tennessee, a po^st that he had held since'i972. He is a graduate of 
Union University and served that institution in academic and Adminis- 
trative .posts for 12 years holding the positions of Chairman of the 
Department of Physics, acting Dean of "Men, Academic Dean and 'vice 
President' ^or Academic Affairs. *^ \ •, ' 

Dr. Brown received his master of §cience degree in Physics and 
his doctorate in Radio Astronomy^ '^oth from tWe University of Florida. 
He has been active iff civic and^public affairs. He was named the 
Outst^ding Yobng Man of the Year by Madison County Jaycees- in' 1971. 
He may ndt care' for me- to mention, this, but in 1974 he>4S a cMdidate 



for the democratic nomination from the 7th district of Tennessee to 
the United States Congress. He served on numerous civic task forces 
"^and coramitteeis ii^ Jackson and Madison County region and is the author 
and former co-author of several articles in higher^ education. 

Dr. Brown and his wife,- the former Bonnie Baker of Jackson, have . 
four chiJ^i^ren and I am tempted to indicate here that h^ must have had . 
some* English courses too, because he seems to demonstrate some knowl-edge 
of some principles of versificati,on, not enzyme, or activist, but 
alliteration. The names of the four youngsters are' Todd, Trev, Tambi, 
and Tiffani. He's given jall these youngsters of course T^ B.. Terrible,^ 

absolutely terrible,' With that let me simply indicate that I 'm personally 

» 

very much impressed by^him in his short time with the Higher Education 
Commission. He obviously has a sharp intellect and a fine command of 
the language. He has patience and tolerance as well, and he's put 
up with us and these things are very impottant to a man in that position. 
I think that he holds probably the most' difficult post in Tennessee ' 
Higher Education. It is my privilege to present to you, Dr. "Wayyie -Brown. 
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NONTRADITIWAL EDUCATION: RE/^L LEARNING OR NO LEARNING 

Dr. G*. Wayne Brovn 
; Tennessee Higher Education CoamissiOT 

y - ^ • * 6 

. t ^ 

•» • 

, Let me begin "by recreating a phone 'conversation with Coy Ho-lTis. 

Coy: "Wayne, weM like' for you to come down and visit with us 
for thi'S nontraditional program that'!^ going to be in Novemb^r^or 
late October. I'll check the date ^d call^you back'on that." 

My answer: "I don't know anything about nontraditional education. 

Theother end: "Neither does anyone else." 

My response: "Well, if we are going to sit around and pool oxft^ 
ignorance, wouldn't it be better to do it some other way?'* 

Coy: "Well, maybe you can read up on it* a little before you come. 

And while I was trying to read up on it, I Had an interesting 
and enlightening intellectual experience in the meanin'g of traditional, 
I have been .^eeki^ig to get that straight. ^ - 

Once on a Southern Association team visit to an institution,' the 
•catalog indicated to our committee, students, and to -everyonei else* 
that this particular institution was progressive and inriovative, yet * 
'traditional.. The committee spent a full evening trying to apply that 
phraseology to all .the programs and finally gave up. A little later 
in the formal remaj^s, you* 11 hear about another institution's 
difficulty with a catalog promise and how the courts became involved-.^ 

But in 'trying to uncover the mjaning of traditional, so th^t I 
would i^ave a better understanding of what nontraditional -learning is 
all about, my family and I had engaged in a family conversation. We 

^ - . r 

oftea do this - our children being. brighter than their parents, very 
exi^er^nt, all in elementary schpo^l, picking up new wrds and new; 



spellings for. old words* every day.' We brought irp the issue of 

traditional, and the younger one bad. so»e strjingc notions. .But the 

6th grade girl had a pretty clear meaning and described this term t,o 

some 'length. Her phraseology was such that it left the impression 

to thd-two boys, the ^irst and second graders, that if something was' 

traditional,, it had prql^ably existed in China or Japan for 5700 years. 

• A couple of* nights later at a shppping center in Nashyille, .the 

boys, the other girl; and I witr^^s^d a jud6' demonstration . At the 

.end of it the teacher stepped to the front and called for young. 

volunteers. The purpose oT this, of course, was to enlist unsuspectin 

parents 'for -their children's sake in these programs^ Nfy first grader 

was the first to volunteer. With some minimal instruction and I 

might add a very cooperative\ten-year-old boy who had already been 

trained, Trev threw the boy over his shoulder. That came only after 

• ft 

the pre-bout bow and then the post-bout* bow which was difficult for 
my noncjourteous boy to follow. Then the call for a second volunteer 
brought, of course, the second grade boy who couldn't be outdone by- 
his 'brother. He did such a magnificent job that he threw a thirteen- 
year-old boy around his leg into* the carpet, and* there again came the 
bow at the end. ' ^ - 

We were walking out. We asked what it meant. The older s*ister 
said, "Well I feel a lot better. I feel a lot safer." And Todd said, 
"Yes, when you learn about the tradjLtional ways to defend oneself,^" * 
•which is' my second grader and he doesn't speak -that way ever, "it will 
b.e a better home. Mommy will be safe when you are away daddy^"*' We , 
went into this long discussion- about the value of these. ancient ideas 
.that were traditional. Finally Tiffanni raised' the best question of 
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the Right when she said, "there's one problem." (After. Todd had 
bragged about being able to run off the robber.) "How will Todd and 
Trev be able^to make the. robber stop and bow before they judo him?" 
We aren't answering that question yet, ^There's been a lot of discussion 
about it at hdme. 

Traditional, of course, means something more than that which,, we 
have inherited -from an old society, , Before trying to answer the 
.question from the vantage point I am now looking at, let me phrase a 
couple of other questions for you. What are we trying to do in our 
endeavor? Whatever methodology we may seek to employ, if we ask what 
it means to be involved as an educator, and particularly in higher 
education, you can come up with a long list of answers. I might' 
suggest to you from my recent experience that if you are proposing 
to answer that question to a legislative comnittee, you need to have - 
a straightforward and simple answer. Not because those people are-, 
simple in the ordinaiy definition of that wqrd, but because they don't 
take time for intricacies. They want a djrect answer, and they feel 
every state agency should have one. 

What are you doing? Here is a suggested response: We are seeking 
to prepare people to make ^decisions more rationally than before they 
started with us. Now maybe there are a lot of other things to be added 
to that, and there.are problems if you just stop there, Uet's assume 
for a moment that is what we're trying to do--prepare some people to 
make some decisions on .a more rational basis than they would have 
prior tq = til^e e«pert»»^-:^f^l^|^j^ the case, then I suggest \ 
preparing -a fraction of the nation'^ leadership,, beginning "noi 
sone reaote future in nind, but beginning with the time that ii\4ividual 
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'leaves thar class or puts down the progran instruction booklet for 
TV or whatever else he or she is doing. Because that person will 
commit the process of making yet another decision imroediitely after 
that. • * " ' 

A few notes ^ first, you are preparing only a fr'action of the 
leadersliTi>>^Let's*not forget that. There are those people like 
Abraham Lincol,a--wKb^^4idn' t go through the formal procesis. I rather 
suspect if we ask him'i>e...j!jould answer that he would have preferred 
some help. In his case, it just waSirltavail able, so he took another 
route. We are preparing^ even in a technica^k^sQciety, a fraction of 
the leadership. s ' ^ 

Secondly, you should note that our preparation will necessarily 
be incomplete but yet,' it is our preparation that will leave these 
people in an incomplete state. Yet our work is absolutely essential, 
and we should not gi^e up simply because we do not see the end point, 
or simply because we do not feel we are able to complete the task in 
a short time. 

I want to call more attention to the word "rational." There was 
a time when practitioners in our field accepted that as a part of the 
challenge without question. The rational processes were in fact 
what we were about. Unfortunately there are those observers who now 
have concluded that students todayi and for the last few' years ,,^wouitk 
much rather tell us how they feel rather than how they think. And 
that there has come in some quarters,^ a rather hasty marriage between 
some faculty and some of those '^feeling" students which has led to 
problems within academia. I doo't propose to be in a position to 
enlighten you further on that problem, yet I en5)hasi2e, it is myi own 
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conclusion that we are about the business of preparing some'people to 

make soine decisions on a more rational basis. 

Now to the meat of- the matter. - Nontraditional learning is 

probably quite different from n(5ntraditional educational approached. ^ 

That is, is there a difference , between nontraditional learning and 

nontraditional education?. Probably so,' I'm not sure what learning 

as a process really is, I have heard recently a few educational 

psychologists/ and other psychologists who are now specializing in 

learning theories say, 

lat we know a little bit about h<5w white fnice 
ffnd rabbits Xeam, Some day in the future, we may 
enow a little bit more about what they do in learning 
/and thereby be able to speak more intelligently in a 
crude way all things being equal, which in fact they 
seldom ever M'e,. and on the basis of certain assump- 
tions and making approximate solutions to the matter 
be able to guess at how one human being learns 
something, 

In beti^een that time and now we must accept only a partial answer'^to 
how aai individual learns. We have some beliefs as practitioners, iii 
my^case, a former praptiUoner. We have some notions about jthat 
process that each of us would be, happy to speak about at length. I 
will restrain myself, and en5)hasize once again that it is important 
lot to confuse nontraditional learning, \4iatever that is, with n<Mi- 
traditional educational approaches. We can dfe^ with that in a more 
direct and open way. • \^ 

Life as viewed by the teacher, or the writer, or the""one who 
prepares the educational program, or the cassette, or who suggests 
that individual study will be relayed to the student in some mapner. 
Separating that teacher, writer, or director from the one or ones with 
whom he or she will be interacting is not possible. .1 point out this" 
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problem to remind us once again that the machines, the devices, the 

changed. structure, the altered format* ai'O inqportant, interesting, and 

sometimes helpful. They after all are devised and shaped by other 

people whp for better or worse were themselves a product of some kind 

*of educational process. We do no^t noV foresee that chain of Events 

'J • 

being broken in this world. 

What is the subject of what we^re trying to dS? We are trying 
.to prepare some people to make, some decisions on a more rational* basis . 
With this comment we will proceed* into the problem.^ We are trying to 
look at life in two different ways, and I think* it is important to . 
remind each , of us including myself of this as we face decisions. 

Life is viewed from the insi^de and life 'is viewed from the out- 
side. Now the first approach is a much more ancient one in the learning 
sense. The content of philosophy, of much of art, literature, religion, 
'etc., deals with life as viewed, from -the inside. The observer exper- 
iencing, sensing, thinking, feeling, recording, . expressing; etc. We 
are told there is a rebirth of this, perhaps so. Not toO" many years 
ago life as viewed from the outside began to take a foothold in the 
educational -process. ^ It did not come easily. T^is is the so-called 
scientific approach, e.g., leit's separate the observer from the processes 
and analyze it. ^ 

It is interesting to look at some of the disciplines that are 
represented at the programs you have had before you today, and to see 

that in your program references have been made to subjects which would 

— . ^ , ^ . », ^ 

relate to each of these two dlrecti ons of looking at* life,. There 

seems to be a great deal of confusion about .that,. 

I 

I know, a few graduates, sadly I had to deal with some pf them 




and must have failed somewhat, who don't recognize that there is a • 
legitimately different way to look at life; and that as they go about, 
the process of making decisions, they need to keep botl^ ways in mind. 
It's not either/or. Unfortunately some o,f tHe students I have'> dealt 
with, sadly due to my inadequacies, left thinking they would make 
decisions in neat categories; physics here, economics here, literature 
over ^here, although they were not sure what they were going to do with 
that, Dr, Spivey. They thought their minds would just click into 
different cat^ories as these problems came up, and that everything 
would work out great. It has not happened. It will not happen. 
Members of the State legislature, with whom I'work occasionally, don't 
think that way. My dad didn't think that way, and you and I know we 
can't think that way. • 

To examine the problem before us we could ask a lot of (^uestirdns. ^ 
One is what have the courts said about *t his matter?^ That wouldn't be 
important several years ago, because for many years, with the exception 
of The Dartmouth College case and a few other instances^, the courts didn't 

want to be involved! They just left higher education in this country 
alone.* They fought to stay out of decisions. There are a couple of 
interesting cases that speak, obliquely, but interts.tingly to 
this point. 

First case: In the 1969 case of Printup vs. Wick, the St. CiQud ^ 
State College catalog claimed that its academic year was made up of' 
172 academic days. The academic day was not defined. However, during 
the particular year one "non traditional" day was declared. It was . ' 
failed, after much debate, "Time Out Today: A Nontraditiqn^l Study 
Experience." This counted as an academic day. The curriculum for* 
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that^day vas organized around interesting top^jgjfeithe draft, vi^r, sex', 
politics of protest, and two or three other assorted itQms related 
thereto. There were only 171 academic days according to the plaintiff's* 
point of view because they didn't count this nontraditional day. The 
court decided to the contrary, i.e., the court held in favor 6f the 
college. It refused to interfere on several grounds. The most 
important j£or our discussion may be this: '*The control of curriculum 
is at the discretion in this institution's case, of the President*' 
cited the/ document, ''Plaintiffs have no more rights to choose contents 
or formais of classes they would to hire or fire faculty or select 

textbool^'s." So we can rest comfortably with that precedent. You can 

/ 

declare/ such a nontraditional day, whatever that means. 

-f 

But look at the next one, Columbia University v^. Jacobsen. This 
,was a decade earlier. Note the date because it foreshadows something - 
1959. The trustees of Columbia accepted a promissory note for tuition 
of one Mr. Jacobsen. Subsequent to a period of study, he failed out. 
He refused to pay because "the university promised in the catalog such 
virtues as wisdom, . understanding, character, courage, justice and 
liberty." I'll' get to the decision in a moment. The judge by the 
way, after hearing witnesses concluded the young man had none of these 
traits. The trustees took Mr. Jacobsen to court demanding their money. 
The court boiled the irfiole context of issues (and it vas a messy looking 
case at first) down to one. And it is important, because of some of 
the campus politics you. face. We are coming to that. Hie court boiled 
this case down -to tills: whether Columbia taugjit wisdom dr not. The 
court saved the day jfior Columbia University, but maybe not our profession 
The court pointed out that no college in its fight mind, that's a 



literal quote, would .confuse knowledge with Wisdom. I quote the 
court's decision, ^'WisdiMft is not the subject which can be tuught. It 
is a hoped-for end product of education, experience', and ability which 
many seek and many fail to find/* The court even inquired whether 
the student ever put himself in the mpod to learn what Columbia had 
to teach. 

Listen to this - Mr. Jacobsen wrote a lengthy statement indicating 

that he learned in a ^'nontraditional and unconventional" manner. He 

« 

complained that his academic failure was due to not conforming to 

the traditional expectations he faced there. The , foreshadowing of a 

' ', ' 

stormy decade, and yet it didn't make front page of the Times . The' 
court, other than those cases, has not spoken in nontraditional t^rms'^'^ 
directly. ^ • ' • 

Let's examine the probjem you face. I mentioned that it is a 
campus political problem, and it is. Why is it a political problem? 
It's a political problem because in many cases you have already fourtd 
it necessary in some institutions to separate out nontraditional, - 
unconveational (whatever phrase you*may wish to use) approaches in a 
separate agency or department. That in it3elf is a very interesting 
observation. #v 

What does that mean? I don't propose to be intelligent enough to 
answer that, but will hint aroimd it for just a short time. 

In. CP. Snow's many writings he dramatized a problem between 
what he called, as you well know, two cultures. The older of the 
humanistic culture repeated in liteVature and art, looking at life 
from the inside. The newer one derived from conteii5)orary science. 
Actually the most basic disciplines in Mch culture can both be 
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appreciated and experienced, but it is my conteption that only those' 

who experience the systematic and creative work of a discipline deserve 

.to be called the true professional within that^field. 

If it is also true that nontraditional is only^ that* obtained by 

some special people who are oyer here dealinj; with it as a separate 

branch of learning, then part of the important point is being missed. 

Fortunately that is ^ot the problem on many of our campuses, and 1 

am glad of it. But let us be reminded not to. allow nontraditional 

approaches to be 'handled in such a way as to further a dichotomy 

between the standard discipline (whatever that is) and "the others/' 

Actually, setting a whole pedagogical approach apart produces a wide 

number of dangers. 

Let me speak briefly as physicist and as a member of several' 
« 

related societies. Our professional program*»have tor years included 
in many of their meetings sections dealing witl) how to relate the , 
revelation of new knowledge to the teaching experience, ll have 
observed that the most exciting of thos> meetings have come when 
• r&cogriized, bona fide , producing scholars and researchers have taken 
the time to deal with the question of how to achieve- what we have 
learned within our disciplin'e. Whenever we brought in other pepple 
to explain to us how we are to go about teaching what happened in our 
discipline, the attentiveness of the audience went down. 

I believe this applies in a wide, wide range o^ activities. I'm 
not speaking against the study of any broad branch of knowledge or 
experience. Speaking again from my^ field, because I knoW' it best, 
^ewton and Einstein felt strongly on these matters. They both wrote 
vast numbers of words in an effort to explain what they had done in / 
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simpler language arid to maVe projections as to how that information 
could W transferred. I believe it is best when the best are teaching 
^ people how to convey the best*o/their field. " I further believe that • 
tye problem (and this is the reverse side of that coin) of riot pro'po- ^- 
/gating much of what happened in recen^t years to various ^disciplines 
^ stems from a failure within the disciplines. Not from a failui:e of . 
educationists and publicists who have dpne an. outstanding job in trying 
tp do something about it. Let me rephrase that. Whiose duty is it to 
explain that; the physicist has done? Einstein had an' answer, "It's 
not the^^hn^ duty ta db'tha-t. It's not the biologists" duty " 



to do thati although they are free to try^and we should listen to 
them, it is the pHysicists duty to da that;" . ^ ' ^ 

Each discipline has a theoro- centric function^ a' practi-te.ntrit 
function, and a^'demo-centrro function. Whytam I taking your tim6 to 
say this? Because of my punchline' in a minute. What is the th^ojo- 
centric function of your discipline? » " . . , 

What would-be the study cff educational administration?: What 
would be the study of this or that or the other? TTie theoro-centrid 
function has to do' with the theoretical considerations 
of that dispipliTie. We need those people. They are to be prized and 
protected.; Far be it frpmr oui* society if the^only persons who received 
reward, the only persons who receive recognition, the only persons / 

ntfho receive great pay , are those who deal with the other functiome I ^ / 

/ 

aift cpming to. Wtf^ must protect- the climate of theoro-centric people, / 

£ach.d^.scipline al^o-has^the practo-Centric function --,.making ' - 
part of that discipline applicable in* real ways to what's ^oing on. /' 
Those people must be th#fe also. ♦ . ' , ' ;^ 



FinaJ.ly, the one oft^en neglected, and the one that nontradi tional 

educatipnal experience can do a great'deal ^ibout, is the demo-centric 

function. 'The demos, the people. Explain to ^them in a straightforward 

terminology what has happeited, what may happen, and who thinks so. 

It was ^Shelly who, in his defeT\ce of poetry,' said that it is the artists 

duty to ^'absorbt the new knowledge of the sciences and other experiences 

and assimilate this to human needs. Color it with human passion, 

transform it into the blood and 'bone of human.^i\attire.** I agree, but 

I also comment, it was easier to them with Newton's physics than 

with Einstein's as Mel Mayfield and others. here wi 1 1 «rercal 1 . 

^ ^ « ■ • • - . ^ 1, 

Through the accumulation of such neglect as I have mentioned, 

i.e., the neglect of many of us to explain'-^in straightforward terms 

" - " " -J 

much about our work, and also as a result of the deterioration in the 
quantity and the quality of instruction ^that we have given, many of 
our future intellectual leaders are being short-changed. It is appallin 
for me to remind myself* that I actually contributed ¥or a period^of 
time. to. the future intellectual leadership of this nation^ I deluded 
myself into thinking I was largely teaching people that were j^ust 
going to be taxpayers. But there is more than that, There's more 
than the general education function that'^ important/ You aifd I have 
helped* prepare the future intellectual leadership of this nation* That 
i^ a sobering cons^ideration for any serious minded academiciati.' 

Unfortunately we suffier also. I hope thkt nontraditional \/ 
approaches can assist us in breaking down what spme have called tfe-^ 
placing into little comers or compartments intellectual, loyalty. 
The loyalty to a discipline is good and it's bft. The decreased 
mobility of faculty mend)efs may contribute to breaking some-of these 
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barriers down. Some folks aire going to have to stay on ^he campus ; 

where they are located andlive with other people in other departments 

' whether they like them or not.- If there is Tiope for the economic 

* 

problems in an intellectual *sense, it may be that. 

Currictilum. reforms in America, be they in style or in contept, 

do spesjc to» hontraditional approaches.. Curriculum reforms can easily 

be seen as a study of collegiate politics, just as much ^as they can 

be seen as a set of improved identifications of branches of inquiry'.. ' 

Courses, or whatever methodology is used,' are linked by a variety oT 

schemes including, as you Jcnow, elemenrts of compulsion and free election, 

elements of concentration and distribution. However these elements 

are manipulated, no formal^ device could offset the subtle change in 

the character of the faculty. Many people believe faculty members . 

ceased a few ye^ars ago to be custodians of a general cu'lture .in this nation 

■ * * 

which" they imparted to tlie youths Instead, ^they have becdne guardians 
*of pa^rticular segments of knowledge which they cautiously explain to 
only the initiated. > • ^ . - ^ 

There has been a curious and circular quality to reform in approacR 
•afid in , curriculum. Earnest educators have shifted through the same 1 
materials available to them as were available in any disciplines -^0, r^4|. 

30; 50 yje^rs ago. It is far easier to launch a new experiment, than^ 

if * • 

" ' -^/^ 

it Is to look carefully at 'the' results of an bld^dne. Thus we havp 

subjected ourselves to the delight of experimenting Without asking ^ 

decent questions in many cases. This is ^he projiplem that many qf you ^ ' 

. face, thiat we a^k bigger questions and Acre detailed questions o€ • / - 

» each other Qoncerning the experiment we want to start. . Let me yephra?e 

this: For you and for me it is easier inflivi dually to §tart a new . . - 
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one than to analyze the old bne. But yait till you submit your new 
experiment to the curriciyTum. committee. Tlien there will 'be a great 
reticence 'to launch into a new program. Tliere camj}us politics play 
\a very vital role; ^ 

* 

A few suggestions - nontraditf onal should refer to the system as 
' well as' to- the courses. » That applies to freedom of. thought and a long, 
list of ays and schemes and ideas at the system's level of a complex ' 
,public , university system/ to the administration section on a campus 
(on a public or private campusj , or t6 statewide coordination. 



At the Higher Education Commission we are suggesting that^^n^ 



tradition, formula-based funding, based upon, enrollment and square 
footage, needs to be'.maintaijaed bt^t needs to be supplemented . ^ Dxus 
we sought aiid received a grant. We are one of the few stateyMde 
. coordinating, agencies in the nation with such a grant frpm the Fund 
- For the Improvement of Po^stsecondary Education. ' We^^e attempting to 
find a way to build into formula-based funding' 9e1:tain performance- 
based^ criteria to reward programs and campusps for jobs well done. 
Like all ^^nontraditionar* approaches it is met with mixed feelings. 

• . „ ^ 

There are those who want it, and .there are tho^e who don 't' want" itf\ 
There are thoS^e who ^would want it if they coul^ .get 'it , but don't 
want it. There are th,ose Who would wa|it it/if they cpultl'^et it; * 
but don' want it if they can'.t get it. 

To cite another example which needs to be'. considered ill statewide 
affairs, we a^e looTcihg morfe cdrefully at cooperative e'ducational^ 
endeavors throughout "the state. ' Many exist^ already , fortunately,^ 
without the heavy haiid -of the state, of Tennessee having nnsisted^u^ion 
< it. Th^re are codperative. ventures between communit)*' coUeg^s and , 
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senior institutions. There are cooperative ventures and xlegree 
programs between public and private institutions.^ TheVeC af e cooper- 
^ative ventujes between pubiit comprehensive and private comprehensive, 
a^i3-pi^ITt~-nQnccfmpreHensive (whatever that is) .and public comprehensive 
and so on.it goes. ' ' . 

We feel thkt these kinds of approaches are realistic (albeit strange 
in some cases), are meaninp^l, and can help avoid confusion to the 
citizenry. Thus, I repeat one suggestion - nontraditional learning 
should refer not only to courses and methodology of^^specific courses^ 
but to systems^^ courses, systems of degrees, and even systems of 
systems. ^ 

« 

Second suggestvion - we should make certain that something of 
value is taught. And if it's not, it would be like my Uncle Macdn, 
who never went to college. I might add, he is ,one of those -persons 
kind of proud of that--you have- to keep that in mind if you evej-^run 
across Uncle Macon. But that's not the case of some people, in his 
family. So when someone came. home very pr6ud about what she had 

* 

learned and wanted to demonstrate this, well Uncle Mac was, curious 
and'wanted to s^e it. What 'she had leaiTied is %hat you coul<} sit 
around in a room an'd feel of Aunt Mary's h^'a^d and leam a great deal. 
Uncle Mac wa$ not very impressed. He said he had known for a long*, 
time that he**could feel of somebody and. lean^ a great deal, bur that 
wasn't what he "s^t Her off tt school to leam. There may be a great 
de^ value in feeling of ohe^s'head,. but it has to be explained in 
siiiple language to -some-geople.' Ne should vake certain whether it's 
nontraditional or traditional, that something of value Is tau^t. 
Third, as a suggestion, you Mist find a way to aake^your 



nfintraditional apjlroach poli-tically^accepted in terms of academic 
politics. To do that, you have to keep dn mind some of the factors 
we' mentioned earlier. 

Four, we must avoid the temptation thrpugh noF|itraditional 
approaches to give additional credit for things tiyat probably don't;^. 
need any credit. Don't misunderstand me. Credit' needs to be earned 'V 
fpr much of what you will teach through nontraditional means. There 
are a few whp wonder whether it is of value to give' academic credit 
for every experience- the student sees. or faces, ^s a short footnote, 
there are a few of us who are concerned about ^when every experience, 
necessary and related to graduation had to quantified in a credit ^ 
basis. When that day came, we had two problems. First, we instilled* 
in the student the mistaken notion that he/,she'will get credit for 
everything in lifej using the vyork credit in another way. Secondly, 
the faculty began tp expect to receive xredit on the workload for 
everything he or she did. There was a time when faculty members 
contributed 'to an environment without any qeustion about some items 
being on the workload. 

That's a very complex problem. We should avoid the temptation 
to stretch the notion of academic credit too far. If we dbn'>t caution 
ourselves in that regard some of us in the public sector will find 
yet additional state*legislators deciding what we will be ^giving credit 
for as they are beginning to do in other states. That, should b^ our 
responsibility, and we miist caution ourselves. 

An additional suggestion - new -equipment, new technology, does 
.not necessarily mean new ways of *deciding, i.e., new ^uipment may not 
change the manner in which some people make decisions. Puti^ another 



way--new equipment does not mean a new d^. It could mean that. It. 
also may mean a very frustrated day when someone doesnU understand 
the equipment nor tries.- There are numerous ^||^bl ems when you try to 
deal with any topic^ in a new way. Yet, it is essential for you to 
pursue this field further. . . 

Nontraditional learning, real learning or no learning? Yes, it^s 
real learning if its done properly, conscientiously, thrroughly, and 
rationally, Remember, those in front are roost exposed to the elements 
and thereby weathered the most, But reraenijer also, in the process 
of weathering all those beautiful minerals will show, all those other 
items that ar^J^dden under the covering will appear. If there is 
something of substamce, it will appear even more radiantly after 
weathering than before. 

Shelly, who was mentioned earlier, had a problem. He was bright. 
His mother was asked, V.'Are^ yOu going to send this chiid off to a place 
wh(5re he can learn to think for himself?" and she said, "Heavens no. 
I should rather send him to a place where he would learn t6 think as 
others do." ' ' - • 

Why was that? It 'was because he was a genius and she knew it. ^ 
He already knew how to think for himself.. He needed to l^am how to 
think as others do in order to have a kind of balance and do something 
This is your problem and chaUenge. Being oa the cutting .edge of 
a new a{)proach in whatever disjcipline, in whatever subject, in whSffr^ 
ever system is nOt easy. Who asked you to do it the easy way? if you 

think for yourself you will get into trouble, that's for sure. 6ut if 

you think only as others do, you^^ill surely never be out of troiible. 

It's tine for us to change sone of the trouble we have made for oursel 

Thank you very much. 7X 



Dr. Jerry C. McGee 
Middle Tennessee State University 



Dr. Brown indicated that if someone has a question he will be 

glad to field them. Do we have any questions? Thank you Dr. Brown. 

> 

I would like to thank the people sitting at the head table that I 
did not introduce. Over o» my far right is Dr. Wray Buchanan; 
next to hin) is Dr. John Prados. On my far left is Dr. Coy Hollis, 
co-director of the conference, and Dr. Jack Carlton of NtTSU, one 
of my otKer bosses. Does anybody have any announcements or anything 
we- need to ^hare before we adjourn? Thank you for coming out.' See 
you in the morning. ^ . * . 
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CHALLENGE FOR CREDIT 

• Or. Walter Nelns 
Jackson State Conmninity College 

Challenge for credit, our topic for consi^feration, .is probably 
not the most innovative topic which will be discussed here today. 
Most institutions have some sort of a progr^ by which a student may 
earn credit for a course or courses without taking the course in a * 
normal procedure. As far as innovation is concerned, I had much rather 
to be talking with you about Jackson State '$ program in audiotutorial • 
biology, general ccwmwni cat ions laboratory, mathematics laboratory, 
our simulated business cooperation, or some of the other aspects of 
the institution which I frtl are more innovative than challenge fer 
credit. - * , - 

Our topic is challenge for credit, however, and I suppose it is 
important ^or someone to publicly state that their institut^fon is 
activ^iy involved in a program to encourage students with competency 
to seek college credit by challenging courses. We .do have such a 
program, and it is active on our campus. 

The basis for challenging"^ 4^ course may be CLEP or some other 
nationally recognized testing program, or it may be the work or • 
educational background of the individual student. The student w^}fit 
demonstrate evidence of knowledge in the course he wishes to challenge. 

The maximum number of hours by chal lenge. may not exceed sixteen 

>. 

quartet credit hours'. - . i ^ 

A currently enrolled st5|ident may, upon the approval of an 
instructor and his divisional chairman, challenge a'tour^^se for credit. 
Co^>etency ixt the given stabject must be presented ^o the satisfaction 



of the instructox and divisional chairfnan before the course may be ^ 
challeaged. The^ student .must register for the course in order to 
receive credit. The grade earned on the challenged course will be 
recorded on the student's transcript. For example we allow only-S 
hours of natural sciences through challenge, for credit. This means' 
that he still has to take one course in the natural science area. We 
will allow only six hours of English composition through challenge • 
which means he still has to take one additional course. Six hours of 
Social Studies, six hours of Humanities, other than Englislig and three 
hours of Mathematics. So we haven't turned him completely loose, even 
at the community college, but it does make it possible for him to 
earn credit. without following the traditional patterns. This credit 
is* grante^^Rjer a student cgmpletes the additional courses required. 
In other?WiE if based on his ACT test, the student wants to challenge 
two* quarters of Fi^eshman English^ he presents documentation , to suppo;rt 
that, and we allow him to take the third quarter of Freshman English. 
Once this is successful and completed, he is awarded the additional 
six hours in 1101, fl02. Normally a student has to register for 
courses he has challenged. Not in every sifuation but this is true 
in a normal' situation. Let me go through the procedures by which we 
initiate challenge> for credit. First of 'all, the student must take 
the initiative in requesting permission to challenge any course in the 
college catalog, and at* this time' any course in the catalog is 
challengable. Second, this request must be supported by some sort of 
documentation. Now this document a tit)n does not baye to be a transcript 
or something of thsit nature. Documentation* may be his discussion 
with the faculty ,metaber with^jwhora he is'going to work and his ability 
. - ' : 74 ■ 



to persuade that faculty member that he does have the background 

which would make it possible ^r him to successfully complete the 

challenge for credit. Th^ division reserves th,e right to substantiate 

the documentation by' its own test be it oral or written. The fourth 

point, the curriculum committee of the institution, which is a standing 

committee, serves 'as the review committee for all questionable 

challenges, these ar^^he institutional policies which apply. As part 

of this presentation^is morning, I had originally planned fQr'one 

of my divisional (fhairmen to talk with you briefly about the imple- 
ad 

mentation of this policy, but he had illness in his family^ and Was not 
able to come. At this time I woulii like to present to you Mr. Bentley 
Rawdon who is the chairman of our division of persornieC^services, 
anji he will give you the basis upon which the divisions implement 

N 

challenge for credit. . ^ 

c ' ■ . ' ■ . ■ 

Mr. Bentley Rawdon. 
Jackson State (Jlomraunity College 

* ^ • * . 

Nothing like starting off, the day as a pinch, hitter. You've 
heard some of the philosophical approaches to the "challenge for 
credit." Now to the very traditional paper work that is involved in 
the actual implementation of the program. This particular program 
was in the area of social studies and education, i^idi coi^rises an 
•extl^mely large division at Jackson State Community College.' Dr* Nelms 
has already indicated that the initiative must be taken by the student. 
The student may either seek out an individual^instrttctor or the 
chairman of .the academic division and request that he or she be allowed 
to challenge any given course for credit. ^ Once this initiative has 
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.been t^ken, the divisiqnal chairTn_arrthen' will approach one, two, up ' 
to four members 'of the subject matter area for- consiil tat ion purposes. 
The student will then complete a very simple form requesting that hQ 
or she be allowed to challenge a course for credit. 

As Dr. Nelms indicated, normally, the student has to register- 
for the course just as if he were in the' traditional classroom setting 

.Once the paperwork has been handled, the Chairman of the academic 
division will then interview the student to try to get some greater 
understanding as to the background^ the area pf work experience, 
previous^ learning, experiences, other courses -of a simi lar>nature that 

may have been^ taken in some other area. Once .all th^/mechani cs have 

* * 

beguH to spin, the wheels^ are turning^- the divisional chairman along 

with the committee that has been appointed wili then decide whether 
or not the student has a legitimate basis for challenging a tradi- 
tionally^taught course. 

There are many reasons why a student may want to challenge a 
course. Dr. Melms has indicated it may be because of work experience, 
a back log of data or* info^jgaUon,^ xXizt a student needs 

a given course or courses in order to coiiq)lete the traditional course 
load in order to graduate. \X may be that the student, needs certain 
pre-i-requisites in'^order to go into an area of interest or to transfer 

• r ^ ' 

to a senior institution. Any of these reasons we consider legitimate 
and valid. Once the* student hais indicated that there is' a needt^- and 
^the^ pape^Twork has b^en completed, there are a number of ways in which 
the actual challenge can take place/ The^ student may.be asked to tlo 
independent studies. He^i^y be asked to complete many assignments of 
an ' independent study nature. He may also be required to establish 

. ' , , ■ ', ■ „-■ 



periodic meetings with the divisional chairman and otfier members of 
the instructional, staff and both in writing and orally to communicate - 
the result of that independent study. He may be allowed to take only 
one gnmp rehensive exafjiination, either at the beginning or at the end 
of the quarter, depending upon the amount of expertise he brings with 
him, or her. And then in the final analysis, if the student indicates 
by either verbal examination, written examination, reports of independent 
study, that he or she has mastered certain segments of the course 
content, but perhaps has not mastered other areas within the course 
content, additional independent study may be assigned in order, to 
strenj^then the area of wearinesses. Once all of these things have been 
completed,, the examinations have been administered, the oral and written 
reports have .been collected, the committee has met and talked, or 
whatever else goes on in committee meetings, the decision is ultimately 
reached. This student has indicated that he or she has successfully, 
mastered in a nontraditional manner, the content of the course or 
courses that have been challenged. Once all the wort'is in, the 

, committee discusses the amount expertise demonstrated by the 
individakl sttfdent^then in conjunction with the divisional chairman 
the grade is »#6§imnended. Once the concenses has been 'reached, it 

- is the responsibility of the divisional chairman to relay the concenses 
to the Dean of the cCFllege'. The two of , them' then go over the documen- • 
tation and arrive at, the final letter grade to be awarded. At that 
point, the second part of the form that I mentioned earlier is completed, 
the amounts of credit assigned and the grade is assigned. It is then 
returned to the Records Office for reporting and becomes a part of 
the permanent transcript. Now, all of the docuipentation is kept on 

~~U . 
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file in the divisional office of the academic chairman, ft may be 
challenged by any membrer of the committee or by any other member of 
the instructional subject matter in case th^re is any type of fraudulent 
work on the part of the student pr any doubt by any of the members 
of the committee that the work has been completed unsatisfactorily. > 
It may also be reviewed or previewed by tl]e student if 4ie feels that the 
grade has been unjustly awarded. Hn.a very brief nutshell or capsule, 
that's what happens in a challenge course. We are not here- to say 
that this is going to take the place of traditional classroom exj^osurc 
to' a given instructor' But it does and has often times proved to be 
Very beneficial' foir students who for some reason or the« other have 
gotten themselves into a bind. They've ccnaivTcea' pn graduating, they've 
changed their major, any number of thlngi vhich you all know can 
happen. He^e they are ready to graduate, all tKe people they are 
friendly' with are graduating and they are not going to ge^t to march. 
The^t-jimLJC number of hour?; This has given at least one avenue by 
which this can be circumvented. 

The Dean has^^l ready indicated to you that many of our students 
have a vast amount of work experience. We find this particularly 
true in the area of data processing -or in accounting. People that' 
have been practitioners for a number of years without benefit of the 
formal credentials that traditionally go along with these kinds of 
behavior. A person can then demonstrate proficient in this area and ^ 
receive college credit for it. And it is beneficial, not only to the 

student but .to the institution as we attempt, as you are attempting^ 

- ' " ^ 

to come up with innovative and nOntraditional approaches in the field 

.of education. This is basical ly/ what has happened. We'.ll ent 



questions if you have any at a later date. I would just mention 
briefly that* this\grade is recorded on the student's transcript «s a 
normal grade would be recorded and it is not identifiable in this 
fashion although the procedure '^d the, paperwork is maintained in the 
student personnel folder. Thank you. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Dr. Jean Groetzinger 
The University of Tennessee at Chattanooga ' ' ^ 

Pd like td give you a little bit of background on the individualized 
education program/ -*dt has been operating, at the University of Tennessee 
at Chattanooga for three and a half years, and obviously it' has changed 
somewhat because it has g^rown. It originally started with a pilot 
group of 30 community action agency employess in January of 1972. The 
primary function at that time was to encourage adults to enter or 
retqm to college. What Ve .tried to do was to assist them in ongoing * 
counseling and acadejnic advising. Many of these people were full 

s * " * • ' 

« 

time employee^, taking courses in the evening an^ their time was very 
limited. It was very important that the/ got accurate ''information', 
anj^ academic advising/'so that they would not take courses where they 
might be wasting their time or the very little money that they had. 
In addition to this original group of 30 community action agency ' 
employees^ 8. more enrolled at the University in September of 1972, and 
then 65 more joined us in January of 1973. It was at thi^ tj^me that 
we added a second function, to the individualized education program 
and that was coordinating the process of awarding, elective credit for 
work experience or inservice training. , ' ' 

It was also at this time that 41 men and women who were not 
associated with the community action agency, enrolled ^t UTC. Our 
program has grown tremendously in a short period of time, and in ' 

August of 1974, a fulj time ^JiJ^'^ctor was* hired -^to direct the pirbgram; 

* *. -? 

In this*last year, we've tried to formalize "many of the procedures 
involved^ with €he individualized program*. In particul^ir, the credit 
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awarding aspect, and I'd like- to just go. through a Jittlp bit of that 
with you. To be' involved in credit awarding the advocate must be 21 
years of age or older and be- enrolled in at least one course at UTC. 
I hope w^'re not discriminating by stating age 21, but we feel thai - 
very often, young people of 17, 18, or 19 just haven't had sufficient 
work experience. .They've picked up the summer jobs that they could 
get, and as a result their work experience will probably not be of * 
the caliber we ' re looking for.^ So they must be 21 and enrolle4|i|i a 
course at UTC, When the applicant comes to us we rec^uest letters of 
verification; Let me stiow you a sample. (Holds up letter). I have 
more of the material with me if you would like to see it later. They 
are given a packet of maiterial.- This is the fijrst page. Let's take 
the example of an individual who has been working as a secretary for 
4 or 5 years and is applying to achieve work experience".' We suggest 
to her that she take this sheet to her enip'^loyer and ask" him to write 
to us giving us this kind of information. She c^n also apply for 
inservice training, ctedit . Again, we need , letters of verification. 
We need certificates, xeroxed certificates indicating , the program, 
the content of the program, t|^e jiumber of hours in attendance. We 
have othqr categories such as volunteer work and in that ease what 
we're looking for is a person who has been in a position or responsibili 

in a volunteer capacity. They probably worked hardeix, than those»of 

^ • * ■« 

us that have bpen paid. They just haven't been paid. There are some 
other categories that I'll get to in just a minute, but that is an . 
example. , . 

once we get the*person's application, which is only two pages in 
length,' containing the usual* vital statistics and letter of verification 



from their employers wc* then send :\ rccojnrac'ndat i on fa>r consideration 
for credit to a faculty evaluation te^. Now, weVll go back to the 
example of the secretary. In her/^ase, her foi^e^ would go to thc.^ 
faculty evaluation team in Office Administration/' This is a person 
who has been working w^^tn 4BM with some capacity with computers, tv 
woi^ld then go over to our Computer Science faculty. If it is^ a 
person who^has been working as a teachers ^ide, the folder will then 
be evaluated by a faculty evaluation team in Education. It is the 
faculty in every case that determines whether the person gets credit . 

and how much credit they get. It" is elective credit. The folddr^ 

* ^ / 

will be rctiimed in approximately eight weejcs. ^ y j- 

The applicant is notified twice, llie first iime^Xs when thj?^ 
folder leaves, the office .and; goes to an evaluatioir team. Wenotify 
Xhe person that .the folders is out of the of^ite, and to what defjart- 
ment or departments it> may have gone :^>^mmediately when the folder is 
returned we again indicate to thjr^dult; by letter^ that' the folder lias- 
been returned and whether^^tlie person has received -any credit. In 
order for credit rea^yefl to go on the permanent transcript the ^ ^. 
student mus,t $5,00 per credit .awarded , There is no grade assii^ncd. 
Anotheiv^ing that we've done during the U974-75 ^year is to make' it 
5sible for a student to ge't equivalent credit and. PIT speak onl,y 
©briefly about this, ^ ^ - 

Thei^ are occasional times when a student's work experience 
/ duplifzfates to a great degree the course content in both the practical 
" and the theoretical. At the faculty member's discretion, they can 
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indicate that they feel that this person warrants equivalent credit. 
They will examine that 'person in a variety of ways. It niay be 
iifrormally, through discussing,* talking "with the.person;. It may be 
through a CLEP exam.. It may be through a department'al proficiency 

exam. • ' — " . • 

A third area that we've worked in'this yeat is that of giving 
equivalent credit for National Certificate programs. •• We have a number 
of adults iti the g.reater Chattanooga area who hold National certifi"- 
cates'from organizations such as LOMA, Life Office Manage^ient ASscx- . 
oiation.. Early lastj-ear, the faculty and business administraticjn ; " 
got together, reviewed all the textbooks that were used iji the LOm 
exam. It's a very lengthy program, talking well over a year to complete' 
They ^review the exams that are used, as well as the textbooks, hi 
many 'cases we found they were using the same textbooks in the LOMA 
program that were \ised in the academic coiyses at UTC. Anyone who . 
successfully completes -all of the LOMA certificate receives 21 equiva- 
lent hours in business administration.. If tjiere is" someone who has 

. s • . ■ ■ 

passed-the Certified Profiessional Secretary's exam, another extremely 
rigorous program, they^an receive 22 equivalent hour»«^ office 
administration. We are now looking at AIB which is associated with- 
banking. Also at LUTC and CLU, which is associated with i'hsuranpe. 
The maximum credit allowable is 45 hour^. I guarantee you I have 
ntver seen anyone who deceived 45 hours However , it is possible • 
through work experience, inservice. training, volunteer experience, 
certificate 4)rograms, *CLEP, br departmentaV^yroriciericies^ The waxinnan 
allowable /credit for .work experience, is 12 hours. ^That is less than 
a col lege semester at UfC..;"^ majamum they receive for inservioe 



training is 30 hours. In general, we say 45 clock hours of attendnnce 
at a good inse'rvice training program is the equivalent ef one elective 
hour of college credit. Let me give ydtr a few statistics Since 
J3Jiuary 1st of 1972 . through June 30 of 1975, we've awarded 3,l90 
credits. These credits have been awarde(^ to 435 persons and if my 
math is correct that averages out to about 7 credits per individual. 
I should add that there are a number of individuals who the faculty 
felt did not warrant credat and did not get credit. It is not a 
blanket stamp saying 'Ves'' you get credit-.. I ^ink ouf age range* is 
fascinating. -In' tBe' iarst year ," W-e- 'Have had women ranging "in age frcrm 
23 io 63 with an average age of 36. The age- range for men this past 
year has been ^1 to -71 and the- average. 'age. -.has^ ^een -30.- ^ In the last 

.fiscal year, 56o of the participants havVbe'en men and 44*^ have been 

- • .* ^ --. . ^ 

" fvV'Hiere are, 3 ^functions tjj the^.indiuidu^iliied -pr^gr^'. -..Hm some- 

what concerned that at tio^^^peopli^-^tKiTlk. it?^ s- oniy-credtt maT^ing, 

dr. thv oppoi'tunity fcrr credit awardinrg. Ther^- are* two other aspects 

and one is to 'Inform the cfomnviTrity^'of what is^avarlable.* ¥e do' this 

through radio; TV, newspaper j^. brochure fhat^you may have seen at 

our bQOtfiT that you're most welcome to ^^ick up. , Three and 1/2 years 

agoi'we started with one eraployeV, the4MFinmi|nity Action Agency:' .^Th is 
X * ' \ • * » • • . ' \ ' ♦ • 

.^^^r we had 22 employers. .represeiTted in our adult students. .A second 
Auction and- to mi^ a very. Important one, is that^ of helping adults 
make the transition into college li^fe. I go home-fiappy every day 

'because* I" look .at the "Struggle that so nany of these people are making 
They.>re working, the/ are going to school, and t^iey know what' they're 
doings* It's interesting to s^e that academic&llv they're averages • 



are generally higher than the 17 or 18 year old and I don't think 
that's surprising.'? -They have a sense of purpose. 

It's vefV important that the director of a program such as this 
be accesihld* to adults, which means that I work two evenings a week. 
T vieu my role as matchi;ig adult students with faculty and adminis- 
trators, uho can answer their questions. I^ am not in a position to 
advise an adult student on what courses they should take in- physics, 
but I do think that I can give this student the name of someone in 
the department so that they can get the answers they need/' Obviously 
there are some answers we can give them. When is registration? How 
do you survive it? How do you pay fees? Where do you park so you 
don't get your car towed away? That's a question I'm still asking. • 

I think the other thing that. I should mention that so far has 
been very successful is trying to help adults adjx;st and make the , 
transition into college life. At the begijming of each semester,, we 
have an^ adult orientation program.' It is comparable to the freshman 
orientation. The whole purpose oi it is to try to answer the questions 
that adults are ^oing to have. How do I buy. books? Where is'the 
•bookstore? . Hpw tp g^ through registration? There are some others , 
that I call giat leve> quest iorfs th^t they don't Always verbalize. 
km I too old to learn? I think ray mempry's shot^ what can I do 
about that? Will 18 year olds accept me? How aje* the faculty going' 
to act toward me if I am ojder than they 'are? fre h^ve a half day 
workshop and communicate with the adults in advance. We'ask them what 
their. anticipated major may be. We^then-ask faculty', one faculty 
mc1l|ber from each department to come ancUbe available ^6 eive them anv 
academic assistance they may need^. We also general ly^ have at least^/jj^ 



five current adult students there, ^and in all honesty they're the ones 
that run the adult orientation program because they have been, there. • 
They have a way of saying what it is that the adults need to hear. 
They really do tell it like it is. They may say to them, "OK, if 
you're employed fulltime and-have a family, you're going to have to 
learn how to budget your time." And since they've learned how to 
budget their time, or have to some degree, theySjfto sit down and maybe 
work with them on this. They have also very ki/ndly given out their 
phone nun4)ers to nfew adults and said call me at any/iour of^the day, 
if you need to talk to someone. One of the proW^nrs we've found is 
that many adults get a little panicked before that fjrst exam, and 
sometimes it helps to be able to turn to another adult student who' 
feels like they have blown it, too/ So we do have them available 
and from what I understand, many of our'new adult Students' have called 
our older adult students who rfr? more familiar with the courses and 
the campus ./ Obviously , *I 'm very much for the individualized education 
program. I have found in the -last -year that the majority of them 
start out taking one course, a three credit course, and .they're in 
orbit by the next semester and want to take 12 hours. 

They're a deflightful group of people to work with and are very 
responsive. "I think there's a value right there in knowing that there 
are people who want to go tp school and you can -maybe make the task 
a little bit easier for them. If you want to look at it in financial 
terms, any, adult student who would like to apply for elective credit 
needs to be enrolled in a cour'se. Thlt is $72.00 at .UTC if they take 
-a three credit course. In terms of simply assisting them* in counseling 
^nd academic advising, there's no cost involved. I feel that many who. 
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Have worked infthe practical work world have learned a great deal and 
: . ; , / ^ - ' • • 

should be able to^ receive sojme credit. I would like to emphasize that 

the faculty not only look at pract^ical experience, but theoretical 

e'xperience, too. If you' re, interested in this prpgrajn and would like 

•more information, tnere^s a tearof:f sheet on the back of the brochure 

: ' ' ^' ^ 

and no postage due. We'll be glad to $end you the material. 



OPEkATI'NG ENGINEERING APPRENTICESHIP/ASSOCIATE DKGREIi 

Mr. Carroll Marsalis 
Roane State Community College - • ^ 

Thank you Dr. Bowen. I'm not sure whether or not this is 
the point in the program where, "You ain't seen nothing yet," 
happens, but this program is different, I assure you. First 
of $11, the description given in *the brochure may be m'islead- 
in^. Tfii^ report iBVQlVes the dual enfol Iment, coacept . At 

" \ • \ ' . . ' * ' ' 

th^ ,of£s'pt, a feW definitions and coiranents are in order. Dual 
enrol Ipient ^fcir puripo$es of this paper may be described as the 

concurt-ent lenfollmefet of a student- in a special associate degree 

\ ' ' ' ) " ' ' ■ - . * 

program with RoMe 'State Community CpUege'in the TVA apprentice- 

'.'.til ' ' . ' 

ship^ prograJl^ foii operation engineers. • Second, the operating 

«frgiTle|r^ i^i^v\k?5 aa AFL-CtO^ affiliated craft 'union, concerned. 

primarily. wit,h construction^ grading, and^avihg, plant equipment 

operatiohs,;he;avy ^i.wty repair wbrle, iand heavtey Equipment operations 

Third, the major program goal is to provide an opportunity for 

the student to complete the^ apprenticeship requirements of thi; 

union and at the same time receive an. associate -degree . Fourth, \ 

a secondary goal is to demonstrate at the termination "of the V 

9 ' 

pilot project, that the duaj enrbllment concept can be utilized 

in other crafts by join,t working agreements between labor union 

organisation^ and institutions^ of higher learning. Xh?. official 

name of this pilot project is entitled, the W?ane State Community , 

College* Tennessee Valley Authority Operating Engineer International 

AFL-CIO^Dual EnrolliBent Associate of Science Degree Pi^ogram. 

,A better. iitle might be PhilX)Sophical Integration in Training. 



This. is a cooperative higher education model constructed by three s 
ingly divergent agencies' with few' characteristics in common. 
As perce'ived by jthe lay public, the relationship between organized 
labor and government has been one .characterised by such terms ' ^ 
as the Wagner Act, Taft Hartly Act'l Larrdrum Gi^iff in Act, 
collective bargairiing, strikes,, injilnctioas, arbitration. 
International Labor Relatior^s Board. The relationship between 
goveriiment and higher education has generally been viewed from 

,the standpoint of construction grants, matching fi^ds, inking 
treatment! pending proposals, and quarterly .repof^t 'deadlines . 
In the ,past, only in rare instances, .was any attention given 
to a. possible partnership involving organized. labor in higher 
education,, After all,' the basic goals of. both, at least oil 
the surfjace, appear-^to be incompatible., From the beginning, 
a ma^jor objective of this dual enrollment program was* to offset 
the traditional stereotyping of the J-hree 'aEgenciesM'nvol-ved and to 
set in motion a concerted educational effort, founded upon a ^ 

sp^^id triangular philosophical^base . • * . ' 

i 

The 'foundation work for the consortium was initiated by the 
f^ional Joint 'Apjirenticeship and Training Committee for ^ 
Operating Ehgineers, located in Washington, D,C, This committee, * 
one. of many, maintained by^the operating engineers craft union 
successfully petitioned* the Office df Research' § Development, 
Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor for' 
funcis tci'c,onduct a Rational stu^y to 'investigate the dual enrol 1- 
jnent conceptVm 197^5. , Diiring the course of the study, the, offices 
of the DjLTefctors of Personnel in Cohstruction for th^Tennesse? \ 
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Valley Authority, b<?came interested in the concept- as a uniqut^ 
educational idea, and contacted appropriate personnel .'rt-H**^*mii % 
State Community College for the purpose of soliciting inputs 
that might be pertinent to the findings being generated by 
the manpower research. Thus, one vital . linkage in the cha'in 
had been established. Late in 1973, the findings of a national 
-^joint apprenticeship ^nd trainiiig committee were published in 
final form,' An exerpt from their report teveals the following 

^ . . : ... 

statement^ and I quote, "pie essence pf education as to permit 
an individual to become all that he may become, limited only 
by- his talent' and ambition/* The construction industry and our 
country need individuals with a broad base of knowledge of the 
industry and their tr?ide, as well as general preparation 
for a role as an enlightened member of^socij^^ in the 

best interest of the individual in our society^ ti5 "struct^ure - 
education in such a fashion as to permit each individual to 

maintain the maximum number. iDt^t ions for career "and \c0cational 

.• ' - ' * ^ 

• ' } . ^ , ^ 

opportunities as, is possible. ' ^ . /L 

The dual enrollment plan maximtze^'^ime -^n^ the enrol 1- 
ee in pursuit of knowledge by * recognizW-liis initial achieve- 
ment as a completexl, a\?prentice"an^r a tw(/year undergr^uate" 
comp'letor the s^ame time. The enrolle© may at some tj^e ^ 
during his lifetime wish to choose career! in-whicjar'event his 
accredited associate dfegree wtll be applidable to a higher; 
degree. Surprising to .some, the findings bet forth 'iir^he study 
were compatible with highet'educi^ion as we perceive it aivd 



should be» eniiirierated in conmunity college 
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Thus, recognizing the associate degree as an ideal instrument 
to use in*the overall dual enrollment program, the final ingred- 
ient had bet^ti-added for multiple agency cooperation on an ' ' 
experimental pilot plan basis. In iy74, in a move spearheaded 
by the personnel and construction divisions of TVA and the 
Office of Research in Education for the International Union of 
Operating Engineers a series of meetings were hel^^U}^^ the 
three agencies to evaluate the data, to determine the need for 
establishing an experimental program, if feasible, and subse- 
quently to develop aa action plan for iraplemention. In shott, 
the action plan included an agreement in principle by TVA 
management, regional and national union* i-epresentativ^s and 
Roane State and its Board officials. The following steps involve 
the development of general program characteristics agreed upon 
by the three agencies. These characteristics included the 
following items: 

1. The continuation of the apprenticeship work 
experience program at the same level as^ recommended 
by the central joint council on apprenticeship , 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

2. The continuation a^ the same level of the educationally 
related training program for apprentices which 
is conducted by journeyman instructors at 
approximately 200 hours per year, 

3. The -conversion of the Interhational^Operating 
Engineer Training Program into college credit. 

^ 4. The developme^it of a general education corp 

for the progiiam. After considerable research , 
4 ' and numerdus meetingis, a curriculCun was developed 
^ . * anjd approved )>y appropriate parties. The pr-ogram^ 
of study included a general cojre comprised of 
33 quarter hours of woTk\'in the humanities and , 
social sciences; afnd cifertain technical subjects. . / 

A, pfofe^sional^operating engineering core of '^g 
\ 17 hdiirs ifias also adopted. In addition, four ^ 
A , operator options were included as a part of the 

^80 - ^ ' 



program. The curriculum called for a totai of 
102 .qtfart^r hours/ The Watts Bar nruclear dam 
. • construction site located 8 miles southeast of- 

Spring City was selected as a location for the 
*pilot project. House trailers wete moved on 
site by TVA and converted into classrooms for 
the project. As a, part of^the final arrangements, 

• the following conditions were advanced and enthus- 

* -iastically approved by all concerned parties. 
i» • ^ • ^ 

(1) That all the general ed(Ucation courses- would 
be "taught by regular faculty members of 
Roane State. Roane State would be respgnsible 
for their salaries and travel. , 

(2) The operating engineiers courses would' be 
taught by a journeyman instructor /rom Roane 
State.. Salaries' and classroom cost would 
be bom by TVA. 

(3) Field experiences for apprentice on-the-job 
work would be allowed up* to 34 quarter hours 
.credit covering a 9 quarter period. The 
a<!tual time spent on the job was to be 
certified to the Roane State instructors 
by the job steward. 

<4) A steward cost. would be paid by TVA, 
(5) -The operating engineer/intemational ' 
union would supply the apprentices and 
pertinent classroom materials. 
' (6) That the apprentices must meet the regular 

entrance requirements as studnnts at Roane 
State i • * ^. ^- ; 

(7X Upon successful completion of the program, 
the students would satisfy their apprentice- 
ship requirements and at the same time be 
awarded an Associate of Science Degree'. ... 

During the suiraner of 1974, the physical facilities were ready. 

Special classes in instructional methodology were held for the 

journeyman instructors by specialists firom the TVA construction and 

personnel ti^i.ning offices. Twenty- two. apprentice^ere selected for 

th'e pilot program. With the full cooperation Of all agencies, the_ 

dual Enrollment program af the WattS Bat nuclear dam constryction 

site was launched in Septembcfr, 1974. At tH6 present time» nineteen 



students are st^ll in the program. Most of the students have complete<J^^, 
half of theit igeneral education courses, almost 'all of their professional 
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operating engineer core courses and most of their fielrf work. The 
operator options will be completed next year. 

Based wpon evaluations by the students and all three agoiK'ics 
involved in the project, the program objectives set forth during xh\ 
planning phase have been met today. Some problems have been ' 
encountered. Hopefully, most have been remedied. In conclusion, 
what is- the significance 'of dual enrollment. As stated in the 
original objectives, it certainly provides added incentive for the 
apprentice and aids in the development of a more productive employe^ 
However, from an educational standpoint the chief value may lie in 
possibli^ities that now exist with respect to joint»union and higher 
education' action. Hopefully, this program has helped open the door. 
Thank you. 

4 

% 
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UNIVIiKSlPY YliAK I'OH ACIMON • 

Or. Levi Jones 
TennessQe State University 

Because of the allotted time for the presentation, wh;it I 

would like to do is give an overview of Tennessee State University's 

Year *for Action Program with the. hope that this will generate 

specific questions frpm you. I am. going to spend quite a bit 

of jtime in the initial discussion taH<:ing 'about the federal 

agency- c,aljed ACTION because two or three nontradi tional learning; 

programs reflect the guidelines as stipulated by this partHcular ' 

fedi?ral agency. Tennessee State University's nontradi t iona 1 . , 

learning program began during the ac;ademic year 1974-75 with a 

grant from the ACTION agen,qy. Since that time more than fifty 

students are no^f participating or have participated . in the jirogram. 

t I* 

Before cfiscussing'some of the specific features of the program 
let me just talk a litt le -bit /^bout how we became involved in 

the ACTION program and then; What ACTION ds ^11 about, 

' * ^ . *i • * 

ACTION was established in July, 1972. This is a federal independent 

agency designed to st;*eamline federal volunteer program^' such ^ 

as Volunteers in S^vice to America, Retired Senior Voluateer 

programs, and many otfter domestic programs, including the > : 

University Year fojr Action of which the TSU program is a part 

is Section 112 of the Domestic Service Act of 1973. The , 

University Year for Action is an anti-poverty programs JJJational ly , / 

the United States is divided into ten regions. The state of , 

Tennessee is located in region IV, with headquarters in Atlanta, 



GedlPgia. 



, Now what ure some of the basic premises of this federal 
• » *" * 

parogram. The Ur>ivoTsity Year for Action soeks-to develop with 
college^ and universities an effective/method *for utilizing 
student volunteer manpower in alleviating poverty. « Also, 
participating colleges and universities must develop experimental 
■learning situations that would permit student volunteers to 
work full time in community poverty projects. Students goinji 
into the University Year for Action Program must be in the pro- 
^ gram on6 full yearr, IiJJthe community Pl||ects the student 
volunteers that are assigned must be responsive to community* 
identified' needs. The Universities' aitd colleges that receive 
three years of support Yrpm the ACTION agency must institutional- 
tze many of the b^asic features of the federally funded pfpgram. 
Also, the , university that^ received federal mofiey must utilize 
and meet §6% of the federal funds to ptovide students with ^llow- 
ance ah4 travel to and from projects . In' light of these ' \ 
basdc premises with federal^ agencies, Tennessee State University, 
developed a committee to work with the ACTION agency.* ^ / . • 

In November, 1973, a 'proposal was developed for a .planning 
grant. iThis particular planning grant ^submit'ted 6y Teqnessee 
Start-e ^-UniveYs^ty was approved and -accepted. After we got the 

funds jtfe started havirig numerous meetings with -members thei 

. ' ■ -> ^ - " ' ' 

^community to determine exactly what -some of the community 

♦ > *' ' , > ^ 

'I ' ' * 

needs were. Out of thcfe meetings with community representatives 

we identified four major areas jn which* they thought Tennessee 

State University should provide volunteer manixow^r. fhey were 
, *^ ^ * » • 

•as follows: : ' ♦ 



1. Drug education for teenagers. 

2. Career education information for teenagers, 

3. Working with juvenile delinquency. 

4. Problems^' of the .elderly people. 

As n^eds were identified, the planning staff at Tennessee 
State University began to contact agencies that were already 
doing work in these major areas. The planning staff, for , 
example, met 'with the director of the public school system of 
Nashville- Davidson County to see if it was possible for 
Tennessee State University to pldce some of our students in 
the pliblic high schools, especially in the career education 
program and drug education program. In addition,- we met - 
with representatives from Meharry Medical Complex because 
Meharry at the timte had what they called Geriatric Out Reach 
Program. We wanted to find out from them if they would . 
accept some of our student volurtteers. After we had several 
meetings with these various agency representatives and they 

agreed that they would accept studejit volunteers from 

: ' . ♦ 

Tennessee State then, an 6fficial contract was signed by 

thpse agencies and the' representatives from Tennessee Stafe. 

.What we wanted the agencies to do was'^to' commit themselves- .to 
'abce^ting our students'^ in the ^agencies from'the^^ic^dpoint 

..of providin-g -da^. to-day supervision for our stx^evXs. , That 
th^y 'alloif them' to pursue the specific projects that had' 
been assi'gned them. Also provide thejn^ith' office^ space so 
that they could really do the job^that we wanted them to' do. 

• After wa enter.ed the contract, apd the kgreeifieBt was . fcrmally 



i;eached, the planniiig staff at Tennessee State UniveF$ity 
Submitted another proposal to the ACTJOff agency for an 
operational grant. This particular grant was^ approved and 
on June 12, 1974, we beg^n to approve students for the program. 

One of the major innovative, features .of the grant that 
we applied 'for was that student's had to hk allowed to work 
full time for the agency and receive academic credit/ So, 
the U.Y.A. sta'ff at Tennessee State University met with the 
administration at the Lfniversity to get some kind of guidance 
as how we cou^d do this. The administration at Tennessee 
State appointed an academic committee. The purpose of the 
acaidemig committee was to work out a developed strategy fhat 
would allow the'studenfs fi^m Tennessee State 'University to 
receive academic credit while* they, were participating in this 
program. And what they recommended was that we develop an 
indepeijdent study approach ^whereby students would go to a 
parti^cular professor and work out some' kind of contractual 
ajTA'angeroent that would allow the students to work ^ull time • 
in the project and also get some kind of acaiemic credit. 
The ether major approach that they reconmended was ^hat 
.students going to iJya program iitilize the regular course 
offeriiigs of each departncfnt. ThAt would lend therasfelves 
to outside classroom study where students could develop 
weekend projects or other special reports.. ^In this particulsh: 
strategy the student would not necessarily have to attend 

^lass.^ In addition the)^ stl^gested that we Would t^ke students 

who were pi>imarily jjiiniot and.seni%«. The- rationale being * 



that juniors^nd seniors should have all of their general 
education requirements out of the^'way. Therefore, their- 
schedule would be a lot more flexible. One of the problems 
that we had to contend with was the federal guidelilie^ for 
this program that stipulated that no students going into the 
prograiB should suffer in any way. This included not graduating 
. on time or falling behind other students who have not gone 
.into the program. So we had to develop strategies so 
that students would go into this program and would not 
suffer those Itinds of problems. 

' One of the things we developed to protect the students 
going into the pr6gram\was a formal contract that th^ students 
and the instructor woulf^ sign*. On this document the instructor 
spelled out. exactly what they expected that particular 'student 
to do in order to get a grade at the ^nd of the semester. 
In re<:ruiting*students we tried to focus upon students who 
had similar kinds of academic needs. So during the first 
academic year, 1974-75, we tended. to recruit st^>4ents in the 
— -9i:+io^-of sciences, specifically from' the sociology, s8«n-^^ 
welfare, political science and psychology departments. \ 
Forty r eight percent of the students in the program that yea^ 
cam^' out of the Sociology Department, thirty percent from 
the Social Welfare Department. Howevet^ This year we have 
not. followed the strateg^ that we used the; first year. 
If you look at the students in our program they represent^/ 
eleven different departments 'with only four students fro|h 
Sociology, three from Social Weffare, and the rest frc 
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\ • 

/■^.i^J^ other departments. By and "large they come from all over 

' ^ . • the university. 

r ^'^^ ' One of the other things that the UYA staff wanted to do 

'jr-^' * was place students on projects an<Slorksites that were 

, compatible to their majors and minors. For^example, 



the majority of the psychology and criminal 
justice students were placed on projects dealing With 
juvenile delinquency.. We placed these students but at the 
Crimson Youth Home which is aj^ome for delinquent^ boys . 
between the ages of 14' and In addition, these social 

welfare and other students were also placed in agencies 
that tended to perform certain tasks that relate(^ to their 
academic background. All students gt)ing into the University 
Year of Action Program dwing the first year receive t|(e 
ji^inimum of IS semester hour's for each regular session a^d a 
minimum of 6 semester hours during the summer session. 
fhiring the first operational year no student 5;uffered any^ 

' - ) 

academic set back in terms of not being ^jble to /earji 
credit for the courses they needed to maintain their normal 
progression through the mivefsity. In fact, all students 
who entered the program who .were seniqrs- and pTanning to 
graduate in May, 1975, did so. In taking grade point averages 
of students when they entered the program and upon leaving % 
the program, the data suggests there was marked improvement 
in atWst all the students grade point average during the 
first operational year. In fact, these data suggested that 
rtost of the students performed better inxthe noncla^sroora 

■ 99. : •'• " : 
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situation than in the traditional classroom situation. The 
staff wanted/ during the first operational year, to see if 
certain students performed better than .others. We did not 
recruit just 'all A students ^nd B students. We also recruited 
$tudents who were so-called marginal students. The data ; 
indicated that all of the students did quite well and the 
marginal students did even better than some of the A § B 
students in terras of being able to do the academic assignments 
outside of the nonclassroom situation. ^ ^ 

In closing let me say a f^w words about the academic 
components and work assignments . In general, all of the 
special reports and research projects that the instructors 
assigned student volunteers wer^' related to work assignments, 
consequently this should have mstde the aca(femic assignments 

much more meaningful. The University Year 'f&MVct ion staff 

) ' . • 

facilitated the functional relationship'between the academic ' 

9 , ' ' ' '\ 

employment and work assignment by closely scrutinizing the" .' \ 

students major and Isiinor iiitajest prior to a final^ ,.\ * 

volunteer project. For exaS^le, and I indicated this before^ 

students majoWng an^ minoi^ing ii\ criminal Justice and p$ychology 

would find work on pTH>jects# related to those areas such as 

juvenile delinquency . '\ therefore, based upon the ^t,Ud^nt«s 

major and mindf and demon~5trated intere st:,- they were p J aped- 

in one of the following- sites: career education,, drug education 

in* linifs located in the varipus high ^chool? such as Moore 

High, Pearle High^ and Washington Jr. High; r^ti<ktric 

Outreach progrkm through Meharry. Medical Complex and the 
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. juvenile delinquency progfam sponsoreil bry the Spender Yofith 
Cetiter. Tmleed, the fuWctional ^reiatipt^ship between ^itWeio4c 
afesigfiments^jand the wtirk ^s^igiiments j.legaUy genemted an^ . 

* . adaidefaie a^ilrgjoinent tha^t^.wjts.raore meanirigful;-td isiydjejits^* • 

;.lh dey;pIopirtg *ptoject ass.igpaents eaaJ^: student J*a's gtv^n. 

• s^p'ecificr 'a^^ignaenls withlji^ v ageticie^/. th.fey*had'- 

»■ ..supervisors whq mgnitorerij^their* activities so, ft hat; we. did. 

■ ' not have people in-^ario\is agencies )\xst, dealing vif.ith'. . • 

« »•***-, *' • t, * .1* 

wh^f ever the •agencjr wanted them ;to, d&V; ' £veiy* studfent-^fjid A 

: - ' r. ' .. . .... - *■ ; ' m.' ;;. • 

• specific climate and path duraij'^ the: 'entire-'Srtay iXi the 



;/ lAiiyersityV-yeat^ . 
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' •- . • " AiipiO-TUTpRIAL MATH 

Dr. Irene- MiUsaps - ' ' 

' - Cleveland State Community College 

• I think it w.ill take me about 15 minutes "to get accustomed 

to standing here, I intend to present this nontraditional 

topic in a most traditional, manner . You are not expected 

to gain^OO% mastery ,,at this time but we do invite you to 

come to Cleveland State to review and check on what I have to 

say here today. The beginning of the Audio-Tutorial 

Mathematics Program: at Cleveland State^^^ew out of the 

desire of mine, since the beginning of my teaching career, 

to teach mathematics in such a way that each student could _ ' 

learn to understand as he progressed step by step through the 

course. It was made possible by the availability of suitablfe,^ 

published materials and financial support provided by Cleveland 

State. The mathematics instructors at Fullprton Conmiuni.ty 

College in California developed most of the materials which 

we used. Merrill Publishing Company published the first of 

these in 1970. They publish all of the materials that* we 

currently use. During one of the session meetings of the 

1971, meeting of the Nati^al "Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

in Anaheim, California I heard the authors tell of their 

expefiepce with the elementary algebra materials in classes 

at Fullerton Community College. I began again to make plans 

for . an audio-tutorial <nathei^tics program at Cleveland State. 

In May of 1971, we.were'-fortunate to be able to purchase „ 

some jnaterials and equipipent to, make a , start, but a year 




a. half o/Sgraduate. study At th« University of-Tennessee 
delayed the S£rin|:_of^l973» I-itanaged €tfo^* 

materials! fox. ..the. first" time with about- IBi'students in , 
beginning algebra. Perhaps I shouldif^ tell you this^. bait. 
the drop 7p.ik^ xaXe ^thatl^lua.rter^ was quite large and was very 
^ discpuragingyto me^ but the encouragement received from the 
numerous comments J^y several students "iitipljtrng that for. the* 



first time they were able to learn and understami mathematijc^ 
caused me to want-_to continue the project arid make it work. '" * 
„. ^Some students came to see me to insist that we continue irt 
spite of the discouragement which they suspected that^f 
:* ' felt. 'Some checking into the drop out problem led me to 

believe that it Was possibly not the^ result of the method. 
We started this program in a very small room and expanded 
i into a biology laboratory the following summer. We now . 

^ have a large room about 25' 50' equiped with 30 chairs, 

tape players, ii\s.tructcr's desk, assistant's desk, and 
storage and filing cabinets. We have five day sections of 
audio-tutorial classes e'^ch meeting six hours per week and 
-four evening sessions meeting ^our hours for one night 
. each week. In each of these sections we offer ten different 
v^^r^^ cours€^s by audio-tutorial instruction. These courses are > 

basic arithmetic and three technical mathematics courses 



which include, arithmetic and elementary geometry, algebra, 
and trigonometry. Mathematics for allied health, elementary 
algebra, intermediate algebra, college algebra, ^rollege * < 
trigonanetry, and generai.aK>lied statistics are also offered. 
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.- /r!i^ :point of Wclaring your 'itojor and find yours 
•••• .'■linabi'fe tak make a. conMitment tb". aay of the - ptograms 
•** VprsttnJy <^"fWed"by,;the;Colleg^, - ..By designing yoHr . 
• V ; .oVTi_pecsona^ pr**ogTam> jbiii^ tan' continue your college" 



. , •owji pccsoija* pi "Ki'ov'y /^."^ v"" ' — •it- ' v ° , 

*, * /cAeerT w4J:ti > s^se of- obligation, but 

. >/ With a-f^eli^ig involvemeivt,'- ;satisfaction, and fun!" ' ^ 

- • ■*.• - •■■.•.•*» •• - ".• . - . . 

'• eariifer 1 mehtioned a PrSJig*'^'" i"' ^-ross Cultural Studi-' 
Th€'stud6nt.devel-ape_<f a^p?og^am-wh\ch employ®'* courses- anc 
faculty- from" "nia^^denartiients/ >.She^grepk«^^ to i 



tudies.. 
id 

ty- from nlae^de^artinents. .She^grepkre'd herself to undertake 
researchVt^a'rsl^e'was able to fund^in ^art. wit'h a McClure 
AwiTF3". Sh-i"^senV7e ^ tbp^ ' o? h^t f in#l i-epott ' with the f ol lowing 
cover letterT • . . . ■ .. 

^'.'""-^ W!rht5-^opy'""of' "tKe" ref)6rt"»up^ my*. research activities • 
■ •. in Brazil during the summer of 1974 is" the result of 
' t?ft -Urtique'. cJppo»tuntti-es-- wfiich the In^ividiBlized 
I*.rogram of th« tmiVersity •made.possible for, me. 
• . •, It is- s^imttted. to jroM- with';grea£ -i>er^pnal .gratitude,..- - 
as f fOiund my' wdef graduate 'studies* to^lse enormously ^ 
-■s.'atisfjfing' and rew&rdin^\. •-. ... ' • .:. 

' '.- - ' ■ ^- • . '. • • 

•.- -l^The special academic prxjgrams offered by the Univ.ersity . ,. 
'■ ■/* of VenneSseQ .granted me the'acadeMc ' freedom to educate . 
: myself .about the socia J . issues for which . I felt the..,; 
' deepest conVer.n arid, interest. The Individualized 
Major. which I followed-both satisfied and stimulated 
"b^int^Vlefitual .curiosity. Not only- could I be. creative 
■ -tduring the course of my education, but. I was al5o , 
'>^'sponsib;re"for its results. The reality t)f being 
rdsponsible for' my own education --even to -the point 
.-Of deciding what courses to take, which professors 
.to work with, and whether or not to. attemp social 
' research ii\ Brazil --definitely contributed to the serious- 
-n*ss and respect for learning with which I pursued 
.'.my unde.rgradu^te career . 



*. '/"I.^am glad. that the* University of.^ennessee has a, program 
' which is sensitive t:o the needs of the 'individual^ student, 
• Y' and whi-ch- permits one to make one^%i<owri fle^cisions ^ , 

regarding how to pursue an education. * Keep^up the 
r 'good work, and many thanks I " ^ 

As .I'm sure you .realize, I'm very enthu3iastlc about the*^ 
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NOrjTRAD'ITIONAL PROGRAMS . . 

^ ' ' • .' . Dr. Herman Spivey , • 

University of Tennessee . ' 

/ . • - 1 , • . - ' - 

' ^ Dr. Otis Singletary, IMiversity of Kentucky, has a spying, 
th^t I like and that, is relevant, "A tittle perfume won^t hurt 
you if you-aon't drink tQo much of it." Before beginning,- 
*' I might teU you -a. true. t6 life anecdote and later you'll 
■ seethe. relevance of it, hbpefully. One. of the best -biographies 

I think I ever read is Litton' Strachey' s biography' of Queen 
. Victoria. In.t^e last many pages--..of that biography Mr. Strachey 
faetails the numerous memories passing through' the mind of the • 
, unconscious queen, -during .the -last two days- when she was dying: 
Tt serves as an- excellent review of.iier private. and public life. ' 
. The L&ndon Times in- its Review, of the book had one' sarcastic . 

- paragraph in it .whieh s^id in effect., "This is -not-only jjidicrouS 
it's ridiculous, rfow could Mr. Stracfiey know what passed through 
t1ie mind of tffe queen since slie was in ^ ^tate 'tsT coma for the 

* . last two days of her .life." "Mr. -Strachey respond^dr-with a short 
letter, a terse lattet,- to the Londbii Tim^s saying, '*Si*, if the 
things I -mentioned didn't pass through the mind of the > dying ' ^ 
queen, th'ey -are the "things that ought to have." I'm not sure 
• what. the title a^^igjied-^^o "aritiqUe.V means, but I -am sure that 
- now days people want to aftek lunch speech- to be no longisr than 
; ^, a Sunday morning sermon: ThaV.is' at most 20 ininutes, preferably 

- -only liy In assigning ine.this nond^scriBtive'aipb^guouS title, 
• --Critique", Vice ^resi^t .Weaver with his, typical gsnero.sity 

"and graciousness aas trying, to leive ma free, I have 'decided, 

■ . .t06-'.,'. - 



to say'whatever I wanted to Say about nontraditional learning, 
which, in any case, is what I'm going to do. Secretly,"^ I suspect 
Dr. Weaver wanted me to come with a blank mind but an open mind 
tO' listen perceptively to all the progranis and while the rest 
of you were eating lunch to draw together my discriminating 
observations and the most significant things said about the % 
subjects discussed at the conference, such as, rewarding faculty 
for achievement in nontraditional learning; what was said about 
the environmental outdoor education- center wh^ich TCU operates 
at Center Hill; career opportunities in the Cumberland; the 
mountain woodcraft shop near Cookevijle: the cooperative effort 

of humanists in jiajthwe St Tennessee; Dr. Brown's provocative' 

' ) 

banquet address last/nig^ht, and aren't we lucky to have in such 



a responsible positiWil* this state a mait^of such learning 
and intellectual capability ».as^.,that>^^didI^'-t'^^ 
received his dot.to^ate at the University of Florida; about non- 
classroom learning experiences which Dr. Groetsinger described 
a little^ while ago; about cbndqcting an apprenticeship program 
ami operating enginee^|||^ about^the full year program of experi- 
mental learning by working w^thysocial and tivic agencies which 
our, friend from Tennessee'State us about; the' self paced 

audio-tytorfal in mathematics whichM)r >vMitl«aps toW us about 
just a few moments ago.' Incidentally^ I. had i^xpected to fin4 - , 
that this conference, as I have found that most ^jrofessional 

conferences within thT^st couple of years, would get bogged 

" .... . ' " ' l" 

down \n oui^. pronominal references to "his" or her" and it pleased 



me a great deal that an obviously riberatejl person like Irene, 





Millsaps was willing to let "his" take the place of "her^/fhroiigh- 
e talk- /tJ shows \that st)ie is truly liberat^^ ^ ^ 
wanting /to go without lunch; however, and not being 

that fast anyway, T hit upon the ingenious plan 
week ago what you were going to say here in 
and recording in advance my reactions. Now, ^ . ^ 
I call upon yo%fot one favor. Be just as imaginative as you ^ 

can in trying to\ecall that the following sixteen observations 

\ ' * 

arftl^elTevant to wha% you actually said yesterday and today, 

\ ' ' 

or ought to have said\ 

\ * * ' 

I wish we could ha^^ had here every member of the state 

legislature. * They Would hSye realized that higher education is ^ - 

• \ 

not anemic. It's very-much a%ive, kicking and audicioufly 

daring and I think successfully 'Rowing that, it is much alive 
But, I must come to^ these sixteen observations about wj^lat you 
said. Hear them, they are stated without elaboration, different- 
iation, or logical sequence, but numbered! so you can keep up 
with them. I want ycgn to keep ^up with them. They reflect also 
some of my current thoughts, attitudes, conjetjtures, and prejudices, 
related to nontraditioiV^l learning. 

* l,-*^ Within the past decade I have grown increasingly 
/ interested in innovativevpattems of learning, 

; an4 increasingly appreci^ative of them by expressing 

pleasure over the growing attention of nontraditional 
way-s of promoting learning. However, I do not 
/ mean to disparage traditional ways, such as the 

org^ized tlass for the full tp.me residential 
' student who learns through reading, writing, ' . ^ 
listeninjg,.tg. lectiifes by instructors;' and participating 
in discussions in artd out of class. It is customary, 
as you know,- for missionaries- for the new patterns 
of learning, to scorn traditional ways. I don't. 
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I 4o not shaxe, for instance, the currenl contenpt \ 
-^-for^ectures V professc^rs. I know th^t many 
, lectures are untnspiring and encourage passive, 

• •wrlusively receptive attitudes on the part of 
somQ students. On the other hand, I know that' many 
student discussions are chaotic, bull sessions as 
unreflectjLve, as they are unstructured and super- 
ficially iBpressionistic. I do nA believe tliat 
students kndw as much as professors do, as a , 
rule, I prefer a combination of th6 learned coapact; 
preferably lively lectures and intellectual 
student discussions both orally and in writing. 
While our educati«al efforts are not as innovative 
as they ougtif to re) this conference certainly 
illustrates how extraordinarily varied they are. 
The one motif ah4 theme of this conference is 
variety. I welcome this growing dispositidi^o 
design and^ to try out new learning arrangements 

* but I wish those of us trying ta promote' them, 
would think of all arrangements. For example, 
I also' like the internal degree. We need both 

to meet the j|^ds of, different people in different 
' circumstances^ ' t - 

There is an unnecessary tension between tra- 
ditional patterns and non traditional patterns. 
Both ar^ needed and to be scornful of either is 
Snobbish, and sanctimonious, It"*s of the essence/ . 
of democracy to.be charitable 'toward variety, 
not to be tenacious of monolithic- structures ^nd 
procedures. As I said, one of the most pleasing 
and surprising impressions of this dbnference 
is the variety of rtontraditional patterns being- 
tried out and it wojiild appear successfully tried 
cut throujghoutjwr state. One of the worst 
dangers to pi^flk If^gher education I^can think, 
of is to legiswH^ a single educajtional pattern 
for all students j|ktn 1973, a grotq) of influential 
Florida legislat<flp where I was working, got 
excited over the stimulating -Carnegie Commission 
pamphlet, •which I liked vezy mch and which I 
reyieweil on "Less Time, More Options", aUittle^ 
book I'm sure yod have 'wad. The legislature 
attempted to ^ass a biil is the Florida legislatiEre 
requiring air of the nine public universities in 
TOori^a-t^ provitie far all students a 9 quarter 
baccalaureate degree. Thank goodness. the legislati* 
was modified. While the three acaciemic year degree 
is one desirable option/ it would be a calamity 
I think, t6 force everyone iato this one pattern 
alone./ People differ iii need, ability, fn& 
aspirati<m. They need more options but |ot 
necessarily less time. * The same*y«ar,. I^7J, 
another Camegie CcnnishiiQ npc^, phidi ybb 

ii(r 
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have read I imagine, entitled '.Towsird .aaearning^ / 
Society" made a' reconimetidatiojl which I like better^i 
naiely, that the state attempt -to provide, or 
the* educational opportunities adequate to the 5 
divergent needs of all the cit;^zens.< In educational 
endeavors on all levels,, as in other-phases .of * • . 
experience, variety is *thej5pice of life, or to : , 
quote a Bhich moi*e ancient maxim to the end, -.''no ^ . 
pleasure endures uhse^asoned by variety." ; . 

Incidentally, if you don't -know who said^ that, 
it embarrasses me a* little to telj- you that 
it was a rojfian slave totally uneducated in the 
, first, cen^tury before Christ . 

^ The othv points are shorter than^ tjxat tmeT^ 
That oiTe)was juSt $omethiag I on ray cTiest : 
and needed to'' get off, and now h feel better. . 
.1 believe iti the learning value'of college or 
the university a$ a geographic community,, siAch 
as all coM€?ge$ and universities provide a% a 
residential community. I belieye in th^^a^lue ; , 
of full time devotion to' learning whether <n • ♦r, 
on-campus residents or in. committer students. 
In helping socv^t^y continvje. to:^M such iearn-^^; • 
ing comanjjnities available however, I do not * 
think t.he residential academic cotrounity or 
v full time study is essential to. learning- or is 
\ the only kind pf learning that's valuable. 
/What a , person, knows is mare in^ortant than where- ^ 
• he^ learned it as you well Icnov. In- other >rord5^ 
;i believeu'a University is more than a geographic _ 
comaunity. It, pleitses me to fi-nd increasing 
evideni,e af that thirst f6r knowledge at all age a 
levels \khd a»ong all Vdca^ionS and increasing ^ . 
atlentiqi an4 response to part' time nonresiilential 
^ patterns learning. ^.May this tr^hd increase. . 
/• All of us>\need opportunitie,^ and- tenptation^- 
to/contintiie^ leading. In fa'ct, many but not 
current fu^. tiwe-.-Qolleg^e or vers it y; stud 
\ would bte better off i^they worked primarily 
;^a^r^^ or st4)p6jrtiyely. . 



I hpp^ -we ib t)ie United States »ay, fcpntinue 
* VpVoidd^ varieties of^'leatoii)g'0pp6rt«»it^ 

\w^^eed\ varieties of coatliiued leaniih« ejcperi-ences 
in all tsitegoTie^i- o£ha«atn;e3^ tea ^ i,. 

nice UtVte >»rticl-e which. I hop* you Jaw in, the 
^ Saturday key|^, list ttonth^ 5«ptea*er 20, A.A. . . "> 
liOYffwright of the In't^raatidi^al Coiigross of * . • . 
Dnfyetsity 'Adult Education issquoted, "Within - . 
, the past ten years ih, th| United Ststes their^^ 
ha« hfffCRsA W3^ti(i^ble '^nc¥fa^e \^t^ in the! 



opporttmitips for'^continuaF -jand varied 1 earning ;and 

in. the public Response to' these op^cHrtunitipSi*' * 

'Abraham Carp of ^he educational 'testing service in' 
.a sampling siirvey found 'that 3/4 of all American adults 
say tiat they- aire interested, in contimii|tg learning' 
alj of their- lives. Even the hotel and motel .industry 
has reacted to the growth of^int-erest in/continu^ng- . 

•educatiorv and has beeu reflect^ing this InfUience 
in the ^physifcal design or'Vedesign of t.heir.* structures. 
l;*thin^* I (Observe furthermore, increasing attention V 
to sequential ebnferences or wha«t one migTit- call, f i- 
cbnxirtiiing education. /As '.teachers and aa eaucafionaj. ' 
institutions, we'ha^ejnot givein enough atl^ention' to 
the Qpportunities and the'vaLue- o^ increasing and . - 
intep^siifying the desire^'^to learK: Perhap"5 this i^ ' . 

'the^ next 5ig frontier, in the p^chology of learning. 

^livat^on, .abo'ut which we- know a Inipst 'nothing, ' • 
Clarence *Phe'lps used to saCy that education should not 

*be conte?l3t to respond ttj fejt needs. • It should ireate . 
felc needs. I' thirtk so-*t»Oi dop^'t ybu? , Hfouidn't^ - 
it be [good if -^everybody alvays wan,tec|^^§jid w^'s al^ys.^ • 

-seeJOj^g more Jcnowledgje of 'understanSifig' and* more 

'Wisdom* .' . t ^ ^ • 

J ^ . f T - ' , - • » 

• • ' V. ^» 

* !• do not' agree^ however, ^ith Abraham Carp of the 

-Educatifrfnaf Testing Serv^ic<e,. that roost ^eopie aye 
interested onl«>fr in*»the ut^litariajj aspects of learning. 
I donU -^^eliev^ it. My VbsCTvati'on^n recent, yj^ar^ * - 
u^idferliftes that ^Qonclusiopv In. the' eommunities 
,irhere 1^ ba^ w^brVed dUrhig^he 'pasf ^ten ye^r^ there *. 
been' a pronpunced expansfic^ pf'l^oJtrh .ut^-litarian *kn^ 
npn titi.'tit^i'ah learnin|^. opp'ortiikttijsfs -^nd peoiJle-.'s 
response to ib» 'This;is.^iou^5^^^.and it should 
be encdurag*^*d,' X tjiihk.' After aij,.. learning *is li^pt 
exclusively dr. for: that ^m^t*i'/eviri. p^i^^ fdr the' . 

purpose of . helping. us liviij^ but for*helping 

us to'.^live iKJte dSeply* an^>1nore broadly, more htiiKinly, 
internally as* weir as txteiiially- ••LeamiAg^of coursa, ' 

■ as everybifdy. kbws,* affects the quality of livings 
I think w^all believe that the expansion of*one;'s . 
intellectual and, empt^nal. awareness contribut.e 

\aS' much to the quality \f an individual *s •life as/ 
the expansion^ of vp^atipKal skills. 'The English 
teacher, has* tjpouble with.' his ver^s and -subjlacts 
otcas^ionally. This id one reason Vrtiy I applaud the 
humanity.^of those university boards that have nade- 
it pbssible for people oVer 65 to take pollege 6r 
university courses. i*ithout fees' under certain conditions 
bpcause learning rs a pleasurable and hunane exercise 
even* after retjremeh^, as well>as before. awar^ 
of a selfish bias or conflict of interest iti applauding 
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this ttendf I da not aean to eaphasize l^rning for J 
-old people above the mpre iaportant -tearing of youn|:^r 
people, but only to stress the lifelong/pleasure and 
value of learning and to applaud that Society which 
■akes possible the naximn opportu^iitjr for adult / 
learning ^and therefore contributes'^ improving , the 
quality of life and I aar.very -prou^hat ny adopted - 
state of Tennessee is in.tW fbref/ont. 

These get shorter and shorter as/you go. I even like 
spife of the far out experiments/being tried nowadays * 
and alsQ soi^e being proposed a^ subjects to be tried 
siaply because they increase individual .»otiyation 
for learning. And that»s wha(t I*m interested in. 
And, also, they expand the ^ming chall^ge and 
opport;unity ,to the tptal laming society. Unlimited 
by age, place, or economics' condi^ioH tending to make 
the general public one great learning society. To 
motion one extreme proposal iot instance I should like, 
very much te see the UnUed States develop a video 
university of the cdmp/ehensiyfe scope described by 
Alexander Mode in' a Cimegie .tommission report two 
years ago. which he called- t^e Future of Higher 
Education in. Chapter 4. Incidentally, while I*m 
enthusiastic about ythat proposal in Chapter 4, I don't 
like most of his pther suggesti^s. And I resent his 
cynical disrespect fo^ all traditional patterns of 
learning, but 1 ^ike that one. If we had a video 
university of that scope and that accessibility, and 
if we had rental cassette libraries of the scope and 
\fiiion by Dr. Mpde I think I would buy and use a ^ 
t.V. set equip^d to play video cassettes. If the 
price were rij^t, so would millions of others, ^ 

Incidentally, I guess you wonder how I anticipated 
all of that before I ever got here. I am excited , 
over this magnificent learning resources center and 
would be willing myself to pay $5 more in taxes every 
year for the rest of my life to make possible a 
like facility On .each of our campuses. If every other 
citizen in this state would, we-could build and equip 
okh^each campus ^ center Almost as good as this* ^ 

To citeandthef extreme modificatiai'of the existing 
progr a m (q>tions of hi^er e^cation, I think* I 
c<mld be comfortable with many Kigh school graduates 
deciding to attmd college full time onljr one ^^ear or 
two years and extending the rest of their teaming 
^^er a lifletiae of working alid learning. 

I don't know Whether the pebple on the left side of the 
Toom can see that Tm building up this pile over here on 
the ri^t; ri|^t along tad diminishing tfhi^^on the left. 



Bo you know the little poem that Charlie has heard 
meiquotety Morris Bishop, he calls it "I,ines Written . 
iniFxfth Row Center*' and I'm- sure that women sitting 
pri either side of him have their feet all stuck 
out' in the passageway. Anyhow, he says, "Of all the 
|cinds of lectures, the lecturei" I most, detest is he 
Who finishes a page and puts i.t behind the rest. 
t much prefer the lecturer who takes the pages as^ he 
finishes and puts them on a mounting pile as the original 
pile diminishes." And then he has the audacity to say, 
"But best of all, the lecturer who. gets his papers all 
in confusion and prematurely lets escape th©..truinpet 
phrase, and in conclusion." Well, I'm heading for 
the conclusion myself, but I haven't gotten any^)g.ng 
Confused yet. 

This is a very important one. It's an audacious one. 
An innovative educational plan which has been in limited 
use for many years desearves very much wider use for • 
both financial and e^dlicatioijal reasons- I think. . I'-ra 
referring to the full time work alternating with, full 
time study, popularly called the Co-Op plan and then 
another. variation I '11 speak of latere- At present, 
with only a few exceptions, this plan is in use almost 
entirely for those students interested in engineeriing 
or business. Whereas, it -<:ould be, and in a few 
•instances, has been used successfully for students 
with any educational and vocational objective* A 
A different but related form of alternating full time 
work with full time study is what is generally called ^ 
the ,interim term which you know about and which you 
may have at your campus. The interim term ^f the 
academic calendar used Jto promote , either work or 
independent stjudy during that interim term or as you 
know, t-raveL' .f should like ^6 ^ee this int^erim 
term modified so that the interim term of at least a 
month would come in the mid-winter say from late 
December to late January, during *which#the student 
could have any of several* options: 1) He could work, 
if he' could find work during all or part of tJiis period. 
2) He could work and combine t-hat. with reading aAd' 
, thinking and writing about the work experience under - 
evaltiated' supervision could carry some academic credit 
toward baccalaureate requirements, 3) As another 
alternative, he could travel or vacation for those 
that wish to use thiis opti<m. This calendar, if 
cotpled with an e3q)anded Co-Op program wolild have 
several educational and financial benefirts for the 
participants. First, it would help some students 
finance their college or» university e;q>enses.^ Second, 
and more i]iq>ortant, it would iielp them toward expznded 
awareness, # accelerated mattirity, and increase potivation 
because of their personal .^d'respcmsible involvement . 
In the workaday world* Third,' it would increase their 
. ' • - . .. . , . i':— - ./—^ ' 
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employment opportunities upon completion of baccalaureate 
requirements. Fourth, of no. insignificant consequence in 
these austere days of keeping educational institutions 
financially afloat, colleges: and universities on the 
expanded mid-i*inter term ctould reduce by 80*u or more 
the institutidnal- utilities costs for this cold five weeks 
or so. It costs a lafge university like the one 
where I'm working now in utilities more than $10,000 
a day to keep all classrooms and residence halls 
appropriately operating. You can readily calculate 
how many dollars can^be saved for other educational 

'investments if we coiild have students working elsewhere 
during this month. Neither of these plans though 
would be worth undertaking if it lowered educational 
efficiency, but I'm arguing^ as* you see, that such a 
plan would improve education in the broadest sense 
of that term for participating students. I should like 
^to see very many more of our colleges iand universities 
provide vigorously promoted and supervised, expanded 
Co-Op opportunities, and also, I would like to see ' 
many if not all colleges and universities operate ^• 
on a calendar allowing at least a month interim term 
in the winter with several options open to the students. 
We could cut costs by doing so and at the same time 
improve the imderstanding, the maturing, and the 
employment opportunities of our students. ' . 

Another far out endeavor which 1 like is the cooperative 
mixed media learning arrangement in which several of our 
midwestem states are collaboratively' endeavoring. , 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri, are o^rating in 
this, 'ftis complex and -large scale effort is administered 
by an administrative unit which th^y have set up and 
which they call the' University of Mid-America. L 
believe that the Ford Foundation is investing some • 
money in this program. Jhe patten] attempts to 
coordinate and to develop the contributions of community 
colleges, libraries, learning centers^ and university 
extension centers. I want to watch What comes out of 
this. * ' • 

Hy ^e^s is that the us^/of video cassettes as an aid 
' or means to adult leaijiing will multiply faster than 
ever in the decade ahead. Here's hoping that both 
the hardware^and the software for such may become less 
• expensive so that their use may becoiie more extensive. 
No doubt we shall*be seeing increasing use of video 
cassettes, cable T.V. and>»any other technological 
aids, to learning, but some of these^need the encouragement 
and aid of those of us engaged primarily in education 
and not just the coninercial companies.. We should not 
depend on commercial firms or even give tl^e leadership 
over to thep^. ^ ^ * ' 
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10. I have chanj»ed my mind within the past two decades 

/ about accepting away from campus experiences of great 
variety as part of thje requirements for a recognized 
degree/ I now fteel friendly toward this practice ^ 
but only if the activitie's- are planned, intellectually 
based, recurringly evaluated and supervised. I agree 
with the 1970, Carnegie Commission recommendation in 
• ' its report that I refered to earlier called, 'Toward . 
a Learning Society'*, that colleges and universities 
''resist pressures to grant degree credit for those 
activities^ and experiences that are not clearly 
planned , as a part of an academic learning program 
designed to mefet the educational* goals recognized by ^ 
the^ degrees that are offered." I agree with Profegsor 
DeMaunt of Amherst that effective adult education 
programs "need firm intellectual and philosophical 
underpenning" and I have some reason to* fear that they 
r don't always have it. 

11. . I'm counseled by the recognition that, "Adults are 

going to do what they want to do, not what you think 
they ought to do" to quote David Rowell.^- I wish \ 
this were not- so, if it is so, because I Won't think 
most people, especially college age groups, know what's 
best for them. A person has to learn something some- ^ > 
■' times before he detects how illuminating, interesting, 

and helpful that knowledge really is* I know that 
-knowledge and understanding are not synonymoii55 but 
I also know thtit you don^t understand what you don't 
know anything about. You may talk abput--it as I 
do, but you cfon't understand it., I readr^ statement 
from an educational psychologist who said people 
learn only what they're • interested in. I doh'jf believe 
it. People are (>ften interested in what they ieam 
after they Teajm it. 

12. I should like to see a whole lot more mutual interaction 
between community college ^nd senior college teachers. 
Each learning from the other, there's relatively 
little of it how. ^ . ^ 

13. You see, I'm getting aiong fast now. ^One type of 
continuing education which I wish there were more of 
and more sophisticated and learned exaioples is the 
continuing education of policy level leaders in * 
government in the professions, and in business,' 
generally. 

14. At present we publicly do not have ajid cfrtaindy we 
*do not use eloquent means, of , evaluating oUr growing . 

efforts in continuing education or in so.cial programs 
generally, both as individual activities and as aggregate 
activities. read a great many r^^earch studies of . 
* . - .continuing education which provide statistics on size; 

• - variety, and individual preference, but I- have seen 
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very little that attempts a rigorous assessment of 
the effectiveness of it» I think educational testing 
Services are now trying- to develop some additional 
means -of assisting nontradition^l programs and I 
^understand they have 180 institutions as laboratqry 
specimens with 'which to work. 

15 • Whatever be the pattern of learning for young people 
under 25, and also for people over the infamous 
' age of 30, I hope and believe that society will provide 
innumerable incentives and facilities for continued 
lifelong learning and that increasing numbers of people 
will respond as they have been doing in recent years. 

16. Finally. I find a growing personal satisfaction ia 
one si5)posedly reliable conclusion of recent social 
science research. Irvin Lorge, William Owens, Don 
Charles, Abrahanf Clark, Richard Petersoh, Pamela 
Ralph,, and a number of other "reputable behavioral. 
^' scientists say, ''learning for reasons of knowledge 
does not decline aj^reciab^y with age ox to continue 
another quotation, ''scientific studies of learning 
ability indicate that* there is nothing inherent 
in the aging ^rocpss itself that impairs ability/* I 
plan' to have thpse words painted in deep black letters 
in the form of a motto which I can put aboye my 
study desk at home. I think however, that I should 
omit the last half of this sentence from recent 
research which says, "Slow speed and weakened sensory 
accuities among the aging'* I don't need a research 
report to tell me that. You did all these things 
that I said you did/^ didn't you? Please say yes. 
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CLOSING - ^ 

Dr. Charles Weaver 
University of Tennessee 

We've drawn straws up here. and I believe that it has been 
decided that I will terminate the conference. .1 think it*s been 
SL tremendous thing, and I want to congratulate the University^ 
of Tennessee at Martin an cL . M iddle Tennessee State University for such 
a, wonderful endeavor. Dr. Spivey, thanlc^you again for being ^ ' 
with us. ' ' • . , , 
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EVALUATION 



The participants were asked to evaluate the conference by responding to 
ten statements. Two statements- concerned the length of sessions and how the 
participants learned 'about the conference and'are not included in the evalua.- 
tion. Eight of the items composed a five. point Likert-scale with a score of 
five representing the most positive. response and a, score of one representing 
the most negative response. (See Appendix A. ) 

The^ respondents were grjouped into four categories comprising (1) Central- 
Administration, (2) Acad.eiDic Administration, (3) Continuing E-ducat:ion Afliinnis- 
tration, and (4) fatul-t/;Members. The responses to individual items and mean 
scores for each' group are reported in Table I. . ' 



Place %Table I about here. 



• While no further statistical analysis to determine -significant differences 
were'eonsidered appr.opriate, it is easily observable from mean" scopes that 
Central Administration gave the highest rati rvg and Faculty Members gave the 
lowest. Continuing Education AdministratTon ajid. Academic Administration gave 
the conference approximately equal ratings, with -averages of 412 and-4.1 
' respectively. „ 

' ' Additional, comments supplied on the evaludtion'fomi give insight into the 
differences in the .ratings of these groups.. -Faculty members were more con^^ 
cerned about nontradltional teaching approaches while adnrini strati on wer6-ffi0re 
concerned about nontraditional 'delivery .techniques. An'afiaiysts of program 
content- i^ica?fes that, indeed, -primary emphasis was plated on n on traditional 
ways of developing new pro^atns and deliveri^ng them tc new students- than vas- ' 
. placed orr innovations in the instructional precfss i.t'self. This concepts is 
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welVnttted,. and has important Implications for pi anninc^. future programs of - 

• : ■ •. 1— . - . .• -. V 

this type. • ' , ■' * * • . ' . . 

An evaluation of the* indiv.idual 'items is very._ertcouraging. The overall 

. average was 4.1 placing'-the .value ass;igned to the Symposium on^ the po-^-itive end 

of t4wi S.<Stle. Of partictllar interest were the Responses to items 6, 7, and 8. 

/Along with Vtem 1, 'inrficatingvthat: the tifiie-:Qf year was appropriate, these 

• iter^)»;eceive<l t/ie highest .inarks On the scale; It is clear that the partici- . 

pants considered nontraditiofial. learning to be very relevant to higher. e'ducation,, 

tha* t^tej? yioaldUike more Information -on the sCibject, and would attend other, 

mee''tings relating to. RohtraditipnSl j)ro'graiTis. * ' • . .. ■ . .. . 

' . , ^ * , • ^ y ' 

In addition to responding to the scale, the attendees. were asked.^to give 
• . ' •. • 
- (1) the greatest ovef all str^rtg^hs of* the .symposium, .(2) the greatest- overall , 

weaknesses of the symposium, and {3).niake additripnal comments. ..While alljj__^ 

statements couTd nofbe, given in toto . generic statements' have been develdRed/.- 

'.which ace' representative of each classification of the- -responses. ' -y., ' 



greatest Overall Strengths - •/ - * " 

■ ~ = - . "• .. ■.*•-".' ■- .' 

1. This meeting giave recognition to new modesi9f learning and emphasized * -.i 
how much ^nd how little is being done in .varibws^reas. ^ • .. 

2- Educators .were brought together frrtn acr oss the st arte. and 'given an 

opportunity to exchange informatten" Ofi .dtffereriL types of^irograms. • • ^ 

3. Institutions *of Higher Education from both systenK were* united for the 

'first time in a cpmmoa causa. • ^ • •- . • 

* ■ * ^ - - . • ji^' ' '' ' '- 

4. 'The |>cmths provided ah excellent means of- sharing Information." 

5. ,'fhe €ndorsemef\ti )if;-,President. Boljng fn<i Chancel Tor- fiicks ^ives. hope*.^. _ 

for success in the future. • ,* • *^ . . ' • ». . ' ' • 

6. ' The variety of programs presented made-Vhis meeting .very interesting and 

provided h. dramatic manifestation oF theidiversity of Ame^1caa=mglier 
Education. • ' ' •■ ' ' '-. " » 

7. Many speakeri^.mad'e bu-t^tandirig pr^esentati-pnsi cited* for excellence were: 
Or.'s SpiV^k Brown; Qgilvie, 6roetzipger,'iind Jacobspn. ^ .-. - 

S". tl^Cwietfng waS'WlT'^'0ahn€d an appropriate settifig, thr new 

J^earniiig Res.ourc6s Center; 'and: exde^Tleni ifieals -were, provi^^ - » ' 
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Greatest Overal-I Wectkness'es , ' 

1.. Too. much time was spent on the "iritty-gritty" of specifir programs * # 
instead of addressing the broad philosophical questions Df nontraditional 
education such as issues, consequences', impact, evaluation.' finance.' etc. 

2. The topics were aimed more at .administrators than teachers.' More time 
should have been sperit in the "how" of the teaching-learning process 
instead of the "environment" of nontraditional .programs.. 

• • * * 

3. Th^re was" top much "lecture" time in the generaT-assembiy. Nontraditional 
. subje^s were presented in traditional ways. 

'4.. .Some speakers lacked enthusiasm, had poor audience eye-contact, and used- 
inadequate audio-visuals. « . . 

5. The meeting conflicted with JHEC budget hearjngs and parking was a problem. • 

6. There shoi^ld have been some small group sessions with organized- interaction 
by participants. ' , ^ ^r- 

Additional Comments '* * 

1. Hopefully, this will be the first meeting of an annual series with .locations 
^ rotated and subj^ect matter varied to include other matters related to non- 
traditional education. 



2. The audience Should include^ legislators and other selected citizens. 
r ' • \ • • , • ■ 

3. We need "nuts and bolts" hbw-to-do-.it sessions organized around specific 
teaching areas. ; ' . >», 

4. The progfam sjiould be ntore competitive and draw speakers and programs 
. from throughout thg. Southeast from public and .private institutions. 

.5. Dealt too much with the machinery of nontraditional educatlbn and not 
erwugh with defining what it is. who are the students^ what is the cost, 
and what is the relationship between the traditionerl and nontraditional .* 

6. The emphasis was too much on continuing education and not enough on 
academic classroom intiovati.oris. ' ' ' y 

7. "Congratulationsl^-thr meeting was well* conceived and^ planned and should 
be repeated each year .with effofts )nade to attract a wider audience and 

\ should inclT3dq«^topics sue»> as njarketing, . public infonnation, pTanniM 
. strategies*; and evaluation. , . . 

8. "I wasted nty time .and money. '^e display^ Wtere pure "public relations,' 
• 9nd there was*^ not adequate ^ntrol during breaks* People tam in late 

*and disrupted the meeti^g^; ; ... 



9. "The presenters should^ make use of multimedia, material should be 

" rSr"!"*?^ smallq*- groups of sfiiqial interest, and should be less 
«^ "traditional." ; \ 



10 We need to look more closely topics-sCich as: (1) Experimental Learning; 
'(2) Team-Teaching; (3) Contra/t Degrees and Interdisciplinary Counles; 
(4) Who is the Nontraditional /Student in Terms of Age, Race, Sex, Income, 
Purposes, Goals, Ability? (60 What is the Responsibility of a Uiyiversity 
Concerning Certification? (?) What is the Relative Cost of Nontraditional 
Education? Are There Cost Benefits? 
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" " * APPENDIX A ; /. ■". 

The/ following statements^re intended to provide an evaluation of the /* 
^ overall program. * - ,^ . ' 

1. The .time of the year for the Symposium was. aboyt,^ri|ih#|>r :t 

. ./ 2, The program format pr^vtded sufficient Opportunity tor arudience 

participation.^ * a ^ ^ V'^ 

/ 3. The program content was Stiff icierrtly varied tcf cover a wide-range „ 
of interest. ' . - ^ 

The bootljs and displays provided^lielpful informatiofi. . ' 

5, The Symfposium helped tp develop new ideas and concepts which I can 
use in my work, , ' 

6. I would like fo see other programs on issues^ r el 2i ted to Nontraditional 
j^earni^g,^ . , ' ^ ^[ ^ / ^ 

7. I'wculd like* to receive information on existing Nontraditional programs 
and future devefopments throughbut the state.. 

8, The purposes an* objeptives^ of th^^ymposium are relevant to higher J 
educatfon. 



